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Tnterature illustrative of the Catacombs of 
Rome. 


rs » ELOW the surface of the 
Campagna around Rome, it 
ig ascertained that from 800 
to 900 miles of subterranean 
corridors, interspersed with 
chambers excavated in other 
forms, extend their marvel- 
lous ramifications ; and be- 
tween six and seyen millions 
are the number assumed for | 
the Christian dead here de- | 
posited by those sharing) 
their faith during primitive | 
ages.* In much the greater | 
part it may be deemed cer- 
tain that these hypogees | 
were formed for Christian 
uses, worship, instruction, | 
and interment, before the period | 
of the first converted emperor ; but | 
it is also indisputably proved that | 
they continued in use for devotional | 
purposes, and received many of their 
pictorial decorationslong afterwards; 
likewise that the work of excavating | 
was still in progress till the begin. | 
ning of the fifth century. The idea | 
that they ever served for the habita- | 
tion of numbers, during Pagan per- | 
secution, is shown to be erroneous, as, in fact, 
materially impossible, owing to the very forma. | 
tion of their far-stretching labyrinths, small low | 
chapels, and story above story of narrow pas-| 

sages. We read, indeed, of the martyrdom of |. 
saintly bishops, while in the very act of officia | | 
ting at their humble altars; of several among | 
the earliest Roman pontiffs who, during extreme | 
peril, took refuge in these abysses, Alexander I. | 

(A.D. 109—19), Stephen I. (253-57), Sixtus II., 

Cajus (of the two latter one at least put to death 
in these subterranean sanctuaries, A.D. 258), | 
Tiberius, and Boniface I. Pope Cajus is said to| . 
have actually lived for eight years in catacombs, | 
from which he only came out to suffer martyr- 
dom. With Mr. 
work is a vade meeum for this range of anti- 
quities) we may conclude that not the multitude 
of the faithful, but the Roman pontiffs, or others 
especially sought after by persecuting officials, 
were at any time resident for long periods in 
these retreats (Vide “The Roman Catacombs,” | 
ch. ii.) Inno part do we see anything like the 
preparation for dwelling-places, or for any other 
purposes save worship and interment; yet an 
epitaph, by St. Damasus, in the Callixtan Cata- | 
combs, implies the fact that at some period these | 
cemeteries were indeed inhabited :— 
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Damasus, however (elected to the Papacy 
366), cannot be cited as a contemporary witness 
to the periods of persecution. Turning to dates 
much later than these periods, we read of Pope 
Tiberius taking refuge, A.D. 352, in the ceme- 
tery called after St. Agnes, from the outrages 
and insolence of the then ascendant Arian sect ; 
of Pope Boniface I., so late as between the 
years 418-422, passing some time in a similar 
retreat, in order to withdraw from the faction 
bent on supporting his rival Eulalins. True it 





* Father Marchi, who makes this conjecture, adds that 
he considers it to fall short of, rather than exceed, the 
truth. 


| outside, whilst. concealment of all such under- 


| strange compilation, so curious in its fantastic 


is, however, that the evidence as to the occa- 
stonal habitation of these subterraneans is too 
conclusive to be set aside without rejecting much 
that is contemporaneous, or nearly such, in 
“ Acts of Martyrs,” and other received authori- 
ties. Of Pope St. Urban we read (in the “ Acts 
of St. Cecilia”), latebat in sacrorum martyrum 
monimentis ;” of St. Hippolytus (“ Acts of St. 
Stephen,” A.D. 259), “ vitam solitariam agebat 
in cryptis.” Baronius states that the same pope 
“used to celebrate masses and hold councils in 
the crypts of the martyrs ;” and an epitaph to 
St. Alexander, found in. the Callixtan cata- 
combs, contains the line,— O tempora infavsta 
quibus inter sacra et vota ne in cavernis quidam 
salvart possumus |”? In one terrific persecution, 
a multitude of Christians were put to death in 
some catacombs on the Salarian Way, by order 
of the Emperor Numerianus, a vast mound of 
sand and stones being heaped up against the 
entrance, leaving all'those victims buried alive, 
of which martyrdom was found affecting proof 
|ages afterwards, not only in the bones of the 
| dead, but in several silver cruets they had taken 
into those subterraneans for the Eucharistic 
| celebrations, An impressive circumstance ac- 
| companied the martyrdom of Pope Stephen, 
| The ministers of death rushed into the subter- 
| | ranean chapel, found him officiating at its altar, 
;and, as if struck with sudden awe, waited till 
| the rite was over before they slew him in his 
episcopal chair! It is ascertained that many 
| catacombs were not left open, even in the actual | 
| extent to which they had been excavated, during | 
| the entire period of their most frequent use; for, 





| as their sepulchres became gradually filled by the 


| dead, corridors, thus rendered no longer ser- | 
| | Viceable, used to be blocked up with soil brought | 


| separate the living from the dead, and to avoid 
‘the necessity of leaving material accumulated | 
| ground retreats was an object necessarily in | 
view. Granular tufa, which, with lithoid tufa | 


| canic strata throughout the region around Rome, 
s the sole substance (easily worked, but quite 
iso we for building), in which the catacombs 
|are excavated, except only those of St. Pon- 

tianus, outside the Porta Portese, and of St. | 
| Valentine, on the Flaminian Way, which are | 
opened in a soil entirely of marine and fluvial 
| deposits, shells, fossils, &c. Exaggerations must 
also be rejected in many cases respecting the | 

immense number of martyrs here entombed,— 

' the 174,000 still boasted of, and revered in relies | 





. | kept at the St. Sebastian Basilica, as all repos- 
Mistheste: (utes admirable | ing in the catacombs entered below that church, | for prayer or for visiting the tombs of martyrs, 


—one of those misrepresentations of history, or | 
rather legend, too often provoking scepticism, or 
sarcasm, in popular report at Rome. From the} 
ninth century till a comparatively advanced 
period in modern ages, these hypogees were 
left unexplored, perhaps almost entirely inacces- 
sible, and for the most part forgotten. Mediz- 
val writers usually ignored their existence. That 


suygestions and blindness to historic fact, the 
“Mirabilia Urbis Rome#”’ (written probably in 
the twelfth century, first published in Rome |i 
about 1471) ,enumerates, indeed, twenty-one cata- 
combs; Flavio Biondo, writing in the fifteenth 
century, under Eugenius IV., mentions those of 
St. Callixtus alone; Onofrio Paminio, in the six- 
teenth century, reckons thirty-nine; Baronius, 
at date not much later than the former writer, 
raises the number to forty-three; but recentillus- 
trators of the subject have shown the existence of 
no fewer than sixty distinct systems among these 
hypogees, not hitherto made permeable in more 
than about one-third their extent to modern ex- 
plorers. Those of St. Priscilla, opened in an 
estate on the Salarian Way, belonging to that 
matron, mother of the Christian Senator Pudens 








(who received St. Peter at his house in Rome) ; 





alao those of SS, Nereus and Achilleus near the 
Appian Way, have been referred to an antiquity 
correspondent with the apostolic age; and, if 
those called after St. Callixtus had really been 
formed long anterior to that Pope’s election, 
A.D. 210 (vide Northcote), we may place those 
only second in chronologic order. That several 
catacombs continued in use as cemeteries long 
after the first imperial conversion, is evident 
from the fact that Constantine’s daughter 
ordered the embellishment and enlargement of 
those called after St. Agnes (on the Nomentan 
Way), which became in consequence more than 
ever frequented,—so to say, fashionable,—as a 
place of interment during the fourth century, 
And this circumstance of their history is mani. 
fest in the characteristics of the same catacombs ; 
the superior regularity and spaciousness of their 
corridors; the more laboured execution, but 
inferior style of several among their paintings, 
| Other facts relevant to the story of later vicissi- 
tudes may be cited: Pope Damasus (vide Baro- 
nins, anno 384) ordered a platonia (pavement of 
inlaid marbles) for that part of the Callixtan cata- 
‘combs in which, for a certain time, had lain the 
bodies:of St. Peter and St. Paul after the at- 
tempt. to remove them furtively to Constanti- 
nople.. Pope John III. (560-73), who abode for 
a time, according to Anastasius, in the cata- 
combs of 8S. Tiburtius and Valerian, ordered all 
such of these hypogees as had suffered from bars 
renee spoliation to be repaired ; also provided 
that a. regular supply of bread, wine, and lights 
should be furnished from the Lateran Basilica 
for the celebrations still kept up on Sundays at 
the altars of these underground sanctuaries, 
|Towards the end of the sixth century, St, 
| Gregory “ the Great” indicated several cata- 





| back to its original place, in order thus both to | ‘combs among places of assemblage for the 


| faithful on the days of the Lenten “ Stations,” 
“organized by him with much solemnity and 
| great concourse of worshippers, at the several] 
parish churches and basilicas. The evidences of 
art may be cited also, to prove comparative 


|and pozzolana, forms the material of the vol-| modernness of origin in decorative details; at 


least the nimbus around the heads of many 
figures indicates a date subsequent. to the fourth 
century; and in the Callixtan catacombs the 
‘figures of St. Cecilia (strangely attired in cum 
| brous finery, jewelled head-dress, and necklaces), 
of the sainted popes Urban and Cornelius, be. 
sides a largeand sternly-expressive head of the 
Saviour, presenting marked characteristics. of 
the Byzantine school, suggest origin certainly 
not earlier than the sixth or seventh century, if 
not so late as the eighth century. 

The practice of frequenting these cemeteries, 


continued in prevalence till the ninth century, 
nor had entirely ceased even in the thirteenth 
century, as we may conclade, if admitting the 


testimony adduced by Agincourt, who finds proof 


of its continuance under Honorius III. (1217-27). 
Yet the process of transporting the bodies and 
epitaphs of martyrs from these resting-places to 
the city, for safer and more honoured interment, 
had begun under Pope Paul I. (757-67), who 
took such precaution against the pious frauds of 
the Longobards, whilst their forces were invest- 

ing Rome, led by Astolphus,—a king who seema 
to somal been particularly bent upon relic-steal- 
ing, so devout in this respect were the armed 
invaders of the Papal territory. At later Medi- 
eval periods the catacombs fell into oblivion, till 
their ingresses became, for the most part, un- 
known even to the clergy of Rome; and one of 
the earliest records of their being visited before 
the sixteenth century is in the names still seen 
scratched beside the date 1490, of Raynuzio 
Farnese (father of Paul IJJ.) and the com- 
panions who descended with him, in the Cal- 
lixtan catacombs. Not till late in the next 
century, in the time of Sixtus V., was the 
attention of savans directed to new lights from 
science and the study of antiquity towards this 
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field of research, subsequently to which revival, 
excavations were carried on at intervals from 
1592 to 1623. Most important and fruitful in 
results were the labours of the indefatigable 
Bosio, who found access to and explored the 
labyrinthine recesses of many long-forgotten 
catacombs, and used, in those on the Appian 
Way, to spend whole days and nights, provided 
with provisions, tapers, and twine, for laying 
clues. After such patient toils, pursued enthu- 
siastically for thirty-three years, he died (1600) 
without completing the work projected for trans- 
mitting their fruit to posterity. Its first pub- 
lication was in 1632, under the title, “ Roma 


writers. Among the figured designs on these 
glasses are several of great interest and signifi- 
cance, 8S. Peter and Paul frequently appearing 
side by side, usually as busts, and with not the 
slightest indication of superiority in one over 
the other apostle, — rather, indeed, a perfect 
parity in honours and deserts, as implied in 
the single crown suspended, in some in- 
stances, over the heads of both, or in the 
simultaneous crowning of both by the hand of 
the Saviour, whose figure is seen hovering above. 
Between these two apostles is often placed the 
Virgin, or some other female saint, especially 
Agnes, admitted to like honour; and in certain 


Sotterranea,” compiled from Bosio’s MSS. by| examples, either Mary or another female, in 
Severano (an Oratorian priest); and a few/| attitude of prayer, appears on larger scale than 
years subsequently another Oratorian, Arringhi, | the apostles at each side, such naive treatment 
brought out, with additions, a translation of the | being intended to convey idea of relative, not, of 
same into Latin. Next followed (1702) the| course, absolute honour; and very probably (as, 
“Tnscriptiones Antique” of Fabretti, official |indeed, is Garucci’s inference) expressing the 
custode to the catacombs. Another contribution, | still’ loftier ideal of the Church, personified in 
“Cimiteri dei Santi Martiri,” by Boldetti, the | the prayerful Mother, as the great earthly Inter- 
fruit of thirty years’ labours (1720) surpassed | cessor, supported by the chief witnesses to Divine 
all hitherto produced on this subject alike in|doctrine. It may be assumed that the origin 
vivacity of description, extensive knowledge, and | in art of that supreme dignity assigned to the 
well-sustained argument. Only next in merit | Virgin Mother (a source of so many and such 
and authority is the “ Sculturee Pitture Sacre” | anti-evangelic superstitions in practice) may be 
(“Sacred Sculptures and Paintings taken from | referred simply to this tendency of idealizing, 
the Cemeteries of Rome’’), by Bottari, 1737-54, | not so much her person as her position, amidst 


an illustrated work evincing thorough acquaint- 

ance with its theme. The “Manners of the Pri- 

mitive Christians” by the Dominican Mamachi, 

certainly one of the most valuable archzologic 

works ever printed in Rome (1752), though not 

dedicated to this particular range, comprises a 

general review of catacomb monuments, together 

with all others of sacred character that throw 

light on the usages or ideas of the early Church. 

Most interesting, though incomplete, is the con- 

tribution of the Jesuit father, Marchi, “ Archi- 

tettura della Roma Sotterranea Cristiana” (1844), 
or “Monuments of Primitive Christian Art in 
the Metropolis of Christianity,” which the writer 
only lived to carry to the close of one volume, 
comprising several sections, dedicated to the 
constructive and topographic part,—this serial 
publication having been suspended long before 
his death, owing to the general defection of sub- 
ecribers, by whose assistance he had been en- 
abled to continue it, after that year ’48, so fatal 
to the interests of his religious order. The great 
merit of his argument, in throwing light on its 
theme, is, that it entirely sets at rest the ques- 
tion of a supposed connexion between the 
Christian catacombs and Pagan arenaria; and 
establishes that in no one instance were the 
former a mere continuance or enlargement of the 
latter, as neither could the quality of soil in 
which they are excavated have served for any 
purposes of building, nor their plan and dimen- 
sions have permitted the extracting of material 
for such object. 

The lithoid tufo so much used for antique 
Roman structures, and so enduring, is not found 
in any of these cemeteries; and the pozzolana 
for which the Romans worked those caverns, 
still numerous in this neighbourhood, called 
arenaria, is far too soft and friable for that regu- 
lar distribution of corridors lined with tiers of 
sepulchral deposits, of altars and chapels with 
their sacred ornaments, which form the distinc- 
tive features in all catacombs. One could not, 
indeed, desire clearer refutation of the theory 
respecting the identity of the two formations 
than that which meets the eye in the St. Agnes’s 
catacombs,—ascending from the lower, the story 
originally formed for Christian purposes, in 
which we enter the Pagan arenaria above those 
corridors for sacred uses, the former totally 
distinct in plan and different in the dimensions 
of their winding passages, as requisite for ex- 
tracting the fine pozzolana sand. Marchi handed 
over all the drawings prepared for two volumes 
on the paintings and sculptures in these hypo- 
gees to Padre Garucci, the well-known and 
learned archzeologist of the same religious order. 
And, en passant, we cannot help noticing, as 
another valuable illustration to the same range 
of sacred antiquities, the work by the latter, 
“Vetri ornati” (glasses adorned with figures in 
gold, from the cemeteries of the primitive Chris- 
tians,) with engravings of 318 tazze, on all 
which are groups or heads, designed and gilt by 
a peculiar process on glass. As to the use of 
these, Garucci differs from Buonarotti and other 
authorities, who assume all such vessels to have 
served for sacramental purposes, the Jesuit 
father referring many of them to a remoter 
period than formerly assumed—to the second 
and third, instead of exclusively to the fourth 
century, as was the conclusion of previous | 


hierarchic grouping,—thus to personify the in- 
tercessory office, the link formed by prayer 
between simple-minded faith and theologic in- 
fallibility. Mary also appears on others of these 
tazze, standing ween two trees, or between 
two columns,'on which are perching birds, the 
symbols of the beatified spirit, or of the resur- 
rection ; and in one instance only do we see the 
nimbus round her head—proof that this repre- 
sentation at least must be of comparatively late 
origin. Among other noticeable and uncommon 
subjects are, “Daniel giving a cake to the 
Dragon,” from the book, “ Bel and the Dragon,” 
considered by Protestants apocryphal (found 
also among the reliefs on Christian sarcophagi) ; 
and, striking evidence to the strength of the 
influence from that Pagan art still overshadow- 
ing the new faith in its attempts at similar 
modes of expression! Dedalus and Minerva 
superintending groups of labourers at different 
tasks; Cupid and Psyche (no doubt admitted 
in appreciation of the profound meanings 
that illumine that beautiful fable); Achilles, 
the three Graces, here introduced with some 
intended mystic sense not so intelligible. This 
comparatively gayer and mundane class of sub- 
jects seems to accord with the appropriation 
conjectured by Garucci, as to certain among 
these tazze, not to the sacramental solemnity, 
but to various festive and grave occasions in 
domestic life,—the nuptials, the names-giving, 
the baptism, and funeral, besides the relatively- 
sacred banquet of the Agape, that primitive 
blending of the fraternal feast with the Eucha- 
ristic rite and communion, later suppressed by 
councils because of the grievous abuses super- 
vening, which we see frequently represented in 
catacomb paintings, and always with the sym- 
bolic viands,—the lamb, the fish, and loaves 
marked with a cross, spread before the small 
companies of the faithful, who are generally 
seated round a sigma (semi-circular table) at 
that solemn entertainment. 

Resuming our cursory notice of the literature 
illustrative of Rome’s catacombs, we have now 
to consider the last and most precious addition, 
—a yet incipient work, which may be expected, 
in its completeness, to supply the fullest and 
profoundest investigation of its subject, — De 
Rossi’s “Subterranean and Christian Rome,” 
published by order of the Pope, the first volume 
of an extensive undertaking hitherto executed 
with all the ability and erudition to be looked 
for in a writer of such eminence. A voluminous 
introduction is dedicated to the history of re- 
searches carried out in the catacombs from the 
fourteenth to the nineteenth century, and an 
analysis of the Roma Sotterranea of Bosio. To 
this follow three sections, forming the remainder 
of an ample volume in folio: Ist. Christian 
cemeteries in general, considered as to their 
antiquity and the legalized proprietorship of 
them under Pagan emperors. 2nd. Documents 
and evidence for which the writer has ransacked 
all the principal libraries in Europe, affording 
proof as to the genuine basis on which the student 
may rely in respect to the history and topography 
of these Roman hy 3rd. An analytic 
description of this vast Christian necropolis, 
especially dwelling upon their most artistically- 
characterised and celebrated type in the cata- 
combs called after St. Callixtus. At a general 





view De Rossi assigns four epochs to the story of 
these cemeteries, commencing from apostolic 
times, and successively extending over the third 
century, the period of the newly-attained free- 
dom and officially guaranteed to the 
church through Constantine (A.D. 312), and the 
fifth century, with which begins the abandonment 
and decay of all such ancient sanctuaries, im- 
paired by the rude shocks of barbarian invasion, 
devastated by Goths and Lombards, till at last, 
towards the close of the ninth century they fell 
into neglect or oblivion. Another section, com- 
piled with much knowledge and carefulness, at 
the end of this volume, is a “ geologic and archi- 
tectonic analysis,” by Ernesto de Rossi, the 
author’s brother, who has pursued most patient 
studies on the interior disposal and the soil in 
which these subterraneans are laid out and 
excavated ; this part being provided with plans, 
that further enrich a work illustrated, moreover, 
by forty chromolithographic engravings from the 
principal paintings, sculptures, and epigraphs 
referrible to earliest antiquity among such objects 
in these Cities of the Dead. 

We may probably carry on the subject a little 
further. 








THE PREVENTION OF STRIKES.* 


Tue chief instances of application of the prin- 
ciple of co-operation in the building trades, are to 
be found in France. Somewhere about three-and 
twenty years ago, M. Leclaire, the house-painter, 
whose experiments in connexion with painters’ 
work have been often mentioned by us, described 
in a pamphlet the system adopted in his estab- 
lishment, and gave the reasons that led him to 
establish it. At present, the concern is a part- 
nership, consisting of M. Leclaire himself, M. De- 
fournaux, and the Société de Secours Mutuels, of 
which all persons in the establishment are mem- 
bers. Each of these three partners has 100,000 
francs in the concern, M. Leclaire having ad- 
vanced to the Society as much as was necessary 
to make up for an original insufficiency in its 
funds. On the part of the Society, the partner. 
ship is limited ; on the part of M. Leclaire and 
M. Defournaux it is unlimited. The profits are 
divided. The Society has an excellent library ; 
and lectures are delivered. M. Leclaire and 
M. Defournaux receive each 6,000 francs (2401.) 
as wages of superintendence. Of the annual 
profits they receive half, though owning two- 
thirds of the capital. The remaining half 
belongs to the employés and work-people ; two- 
fifths of it are paid to the Society; and the 
other three-fifths are divided amongst the gene- 
ral body. M. Leclaire, however, now reserves to 
himself the right of deciding who shall share in 
the distribution, and to what amount, only 
binding himself never to retain any part, and to 
bestow on the Provident Society whatever has 
not been awarded to individuals. It is further 
provided that in case of the retirement of both 
the private partners, the goodwill and plant 
shall become, without payment, the property of 
the Society. The reasons that led M. Leclaire 
to adopt his original system, which was the 
same in principle as his present, are given at 
too great length in his pamphlet to be repro- 
duced here. They may be found in a number 
of Chambers’s Jowrnal of the year 1845. Amongst 
them he mentions the incessant vexation in the 
losses arising from the misconduct of workmen. 

In his first year, the men who worked 300 days 
made each 300 francs (12l.) as the profit, 
or beyond the wages, which were four francs 
a day. Improvement in the habits and de- 
meanour of the workmen was immediately 
manifest. M. Chevalier, in 1848, stated, on the 
authority of M. Leclaire, “ that the increased zeal 
of the workpeople continued to be a full compensa- 
tion to him, even in a pecuniary sense, for the share 
of profit which he renounced in their favour; and 
in 1857, M. Villiaumé gave similar testimony. The 
passing of the Limited Liability Act first made 
similar associations possible in this country. Be- 
fore alluding to them, it should be mentioned that 
of successful associations of operatives alone, 
there are in Paris upwards of a hundred: so 
that the experiments of 1848, for which M. Louis 
Blanc has been so much condemned, have rot 
been wholly valueless. The chief of these asso- 
ciations is that of the masons. Its amount of 
business done from 1852 to 1858, both years 
inclusive, has increased from 45,530 francs in 
the former year, to 1,231,461 francs in the latter, 
and its profits from 1,000 francs to 130,000 francs. 








* Bee p. 365, ante, 
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It lately paid 56 per cent. as the dividend of the 
year, on the capital. M. Villiaumé remarks 
that intemperance greatly decreases amongst 
the members of the different associations, as 
well as everything of the nature of coarseness 
and rudeness. 

Mr, Mill and all who have studied the subject, 
expect a great increase in the productiveness of 
industry, from the advance of the co-operative 
movement. Mr. Mill thinks it is scarcely pos- 
sible to rate too highly the benefit from placing 
the labourers so that it would be their interest 
to do the most, instead of the least possible, for 
their remuneration; but that this would be as 
nothing compared with the revolution in society 
that would accompany the benefit of the par- 
ticular kind, and which wonld include the healing 
of the feud between capital and labour. 

We have here before us particulars of the two 
undertakings on the limited liability and co- 
operative principle, to which the chief interest 
in the subject now attaches. The Company of 
“‘ John Crossley & Sons, Limited,” was founded 
in 1864, with a capital of 1,650,0001. The origi- 
nal proprietors retain four-fifths of the share- 
capital; and manage the business without 

. The shares are of 151. The primary 
object of the formation was to give parties asso- 
ciated with the business an opportunity of co- 
operating with the original sole proprietors ; and 
in the allotment of shares, a decided preference 
was given to applications from those employed 
on the premises, where a bond fide investment, 
and not a mere speculation, was intended. The 
proprietors took the step, believing it would add 
to the strength and good working of the busi- 
ness. The Company of “ Henry Briggs, Son, & 
Co., Limited,” for working the collieries of Whit- 
wood and Methley Junction, near Normanton, is 
stated, in the prospectus, as projected by Messrs. 
Briggs,— 

“  . . . with the primary view of securing the co- 
operation of all those connected with the collieries, either as 
managers and workpeople, or as customers, in the earnest 
hope of thus efiecting a satisfactory solution of the difficult 
problem now so largely occupying the attention of 
political economists and philanthropists, namely the best 
mode of associating capital and labour, and of preventing 
‘the occurrence of those trade-disputes which so fre- 
— disturb the social relations of our country. ... 

he members of the existing firm will retain in their own 
hands two-thirds of the share-capital; and in allotting 
the remaining one-third, a decided preference will be 
given to applications for shares: First—From the officials 
and operatives employed in the business; and Second/y— 
From the purchasers of the produce of the collieries.— 
Surplus shares will be allotted among general applicants. 
In order, however, to associate capital and labour still 
more intimately,|the Founders of the Company will 
recommend to the shareholders, that whenever the profit 
accruing from the business, shall (after the usual reserva- 
tion for redemption of capital and other legitimate 
allowances) exceed 10 ~ cent. on the capital embarked, 
all those employed by the Company, whether as managers 
or agents at fixed salaries, or as workpeople, shall receive 
one half of such excess profit, as a bonus, to be distri- 
buted amongst them in proportion to their soaeeee 
earnings during the year in which such profit shall have 
accrued. The adpption of the mode of appropriation 
thus recommended, would it is believed, add so great an 
element of success to the undertaking, as to increase rather 
than diminish, the dividend to the shareholders. The ad- 
vantages anticipated are, First—The attainment of a direct 
incentive to every worker, whether a shareholder or not, 
not only to do his own duty, but to see that his fellow- 
workmen do not neglect theirs: Secondly—The prevention 
of causes of dispute between the —— and employed: 
Third/y—The attaining of direct advantage to the opera- 
tives as well as the shareholders, from the adoption of 
improved modes of working, either by machinery or 
otherwise; and Fourthly—The securing of a permanently 
settled and superior class of workmen. The attainment 
of these advantages is especially desirable in coal-mining 
operations ; nearly 70 per cent. of the current expenditure 
being absorbed in wages for work which, from its nature, 
must necessarily be under imperfect supervision.” 

The acting partners of the present firm are to 
retain the management, consulting the directors 
from time to time. The founders of the com- 
pany will make arrangements for the gradual 
payment of the calls, by any of their work- 
people, by weekly instalments. The capital is 
to be 135,0001., in 9,000 shares of 151. each; but 
it is not intended to call up more than 90,0001., 
or 101. per share. 

The feature which distinguishes the last men- 
tioned company from that of “John Crossley & 
Sons, Limited,” is the bonus. 

We have referred to the Bill to amend the law 
of partnership. It was required to make some 
of the arrangements above detailed feasible. 
It enacts that if a man lend money to a trader, 
he shall not be deemed a partner merely because 
he receives a share of the profits in lieu of in- 
terest ; though in case of bankruptcy of the 
concern, he cannot receive any portion of his 
principal or his interest till other creditors are 
satisfied ; and that if a clerk or servant receive 
a share of the profits instead of salary, he is not 
thereby made a partner,—also that a widow, or 
child, of a deceased partner, receiving a portion 


of the profits by way of annuity, shall not be 
deemed a partner. It has been remarked con- 
cerning the clause which permits a clerk or ser- 
vant to receive profits without becoming a 
partner, that, whenever the system is introduced, 
a strike will become impossible, and that the 
master will find in the system the surest 
guarantee for the effectual co-operation of his 
men. The firm of Crossley & Co. had to be 
formed into the company with limited liability, 
to allow the servants to have an interest in the 
business given them. 

The shares in the Colliery Company have not 
been taken up so readily as was hoped for. This 
is attributed to the exertions in opposition, from 
delegates of the trade’s-union. Messrs. Briggs 
claim to be establishing a union on a wider 
basis, which shall take in master as well as men. 
They, in the position of the master, will take 
10 per cent. as their wages for management: 
the men will take their wages ; and the profits 
will be divided. 

As Mr. Solly told his hearers, at the meet- 
ing to which we have already alluded, when he 


wealth comes from three sources, Labour, Skill, 
and Capital. They are not permanently opposed ; | 
though for a time they may be apparently op- | 
posed. But benefit to the workmen is long | 
delayed, excepting where there is co-opera- | 
tion. For some men, indeed, co-operation may | 
be yet unfitted: for these, the old position of| 
servant will remain open, for some time, if not 
always. As the employer flourishes, the demand | 
for labour increases; whilst the tendency of| 
dishonesty on the part of the servant, is to im- | 
poverish the employer. Mr. Holyoake, at the) 
Exeter Hall meeting, said the reason why | 
Messrs. Briggs’s shares were slowly taken, was 
simply that the workmen did not understand | 
the position offered them: they had never been | 
so treated before. A letter read from Mr. Mill | 
spoke of the old plan of fixed wages as doomed, | 
row that the capitalists themselves gave it up. 
Can there be difficulty in applying the prin- 

ciples which have guided Messrs. Crossley and | 
Messrs. Briggs in the foundation of their com- | 
panies, to similar foundation of companies in | 
the building-trades? Strikes have not supplied | 
the remedy to any state of things complained | 
of; the success of arbitration is uncertain ; but | 
co-operation of one kind at least, comes before | 
us with argument in favour of it from workman | 
and master, from political economist and philan- | 
thropist. By the endeavour of the workmen 
to dictate terms, all parties come out losers : | 
by the co-operative arrangement, the masters | 
gain, by the abandonment of strikes, and by the 
elevation of their workmen, as much profit as | 
that which they seem to concede. 








THE REGULATION AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF THEATRES AND OTHER PLACES OF 
PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 


Tue Bill now in the House of Commons, to 
amend the law relating to theatres and other 
places of public amusement, should receive the 
immediate attention of those who have had 
occasion particularly to consider the structural 
causes of the many lamentable accidents that 
have occurred, and who have seen reason for 
alarm at the danger which there is each night, 
of a calamity of the most serious character 
arising from one or other of two or three defects 
of the planning and construction of this class of 
buildings. The whole subject is one that we 
have been working upon for many years,—some- 
times predicting the very ‘disasters that have 
occurred ; but any beneficial results of our ex- 
ertions have been more than countervailed 
by the great increase of places where the 
provisions for egress from the building, are 
inadequate to a greater degree even than those 
of the theatres. Of course we need not say that 
places of public amusement are not the only build- 
ings in which there is risk of a great disaster from 
the occurrence of fire, or from panic. Almost 
universally in buildings of public resort, the 
means of egress are insufficient in number, are 
not sufficiently distributed, and are otherwise 
badly planned ; and staircases, in planning, are 
not even, as at the very least they ought to be, 
such as would be found in a first-class mansion, 
where stairs are not generally so crowded that 
a person descending is unable to choose the spot 
on which to place his foot. An architect might 
be expected to be able to plan a staircase suited 
to the requirements in any building; but it is 








clear that special study is required of all the 
details of the provisions for safe egress from 
particular kinds of buildings, and that the atten- 
tion to them is not in practice encouraged by 
the proprietors or managers of places of public 
amusement, or plainly demanded by the voice of 
the public. 

Almost the worst staircase for safe descent 
with which we are acquainted, is that from the 
meeting-room of the Institute of British Ar. 
chitects. 

Though skill in planning will do much, and is 
essential in every case, it will not allow of the 
best disposition of stairs, or the desired number 
of ways, if the site be closely shut in, and the 
number of persons dictated as for the auditory of 
the theatre, or other place, be such as to require 
curtailing of the total space appropriated to 
egress. Much, therefore, as we dislike to have 
the ‘reedom of architects interfered with, we see 
that stringent enactments are called for; and 
these may strengthen the hands of those who 
would make the desired provisions, if permitted. 











The Act of King George II. relates to 


gave the particulars of Messrs. Briggs’s scheme, | public places for dancing, music, or entertain. 


ment of the like kind, in London, and within 
twenty miles thereof; and the aim of the pro- 
posed Act is stated to be to empower granting 
of licences for places for public entertainments 
of a higher kind, and to confer the powers on 
justices throughout Great Britain (why not 
Treland also?) “ and to secure that due provi- 
sion be made in the construction and arrange- 
ment of places of public entertainment for the 
safety, in case of fire or other accident, of per- 
sons resorting thereto,” and also to amend in cer- 
tain particulars the laws relating to performances. 
By the second clause, a licence is not to be 
granted unless the justices or i are 
satisfied that the place is constructed or arranged 
in conformity with rules which are given in a 
schedule; and any place licensed before the 
passing of the Act, is not to be deemed licensed 
“for the public performance” of stage plays, 
unless the authorities mentioned “ are satisfied 
as aforesaid.” This would have made it appear 
that any theatres might be closed; but clause 4 
reserves the power of the Lord Chamberlain to 
license, and “ of justices under any other Act.” 
Other clauses re the section of the Act of 
George II. which relates to the inscription over 
the door, or refer to the application of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s powers of licensing, and to the 
universities, to copyright, to interpretation of the 
term “stage-play,’ and other matters. 

We have already given the rules of the 
schedule, but omitting the fourth, which origi- 
nally was not correctly printed. These rules, 
with the exception of the sixth, provide for 
nothing more than a certain width of passages 
in proportion to the number of persons accom- 
modated, and for these being kept free for 
egress. The sixth clause requires that all gas- 
lights within two feet of any inflammable sub- 
stance, shall be guarded with wirework or other 
means of security against communication of 
fire. This clause would not be likely to meet 
the danger which now exists from the vicinity 
of gas-lights to wood-work. There is great 
reason to believe that, from the desiccation, it is 
in many of these cases only a question of time 
whether the wocd-work catch fire or not. 

The width for halls and corridors, private box- 
lobbies being excepted, is to be not less than 5 ft. ; 
and for each hundred persons over five hundred 
to be accommodated in the part of the building 
to which the hall or corridor leads, there is to be 
1 ft. more in width. In each part of the build- 
ing there is to be doorway-access of at least 
6 ft. for five hundred persons there to be accom- 
modated, and 1 ft. in addition for each additional 
one hundred. This would make the doorways 
wider than the passages leading from them,—a 
curious provision, and difficult to observe in 
actual planning. The intention obviously is 
that the clear opening, the door being thrown 
back, should not be less than the width of the 
passage. No internal doorway, even a box- 
doorway, is to be less than 3 ft. in width. All 
doors are to open outwards; all halls and cor- 
ridors are to be maintained free and clear, and 
unobstructed with barriers, in the direction of 
egress ; and all gangways in those parts of the 
building where the public are placed, are to be 
kept clear of seats and other obstructions to free 
ingress and egress, and are to be used for pass- 
age only. : 

The 5 ft. width of these rules, for corridors, 
is less than that provided in the Charing Cross 
Hotel, indeed considerably less than that of the 
corridors of the principal floor; but the box- 
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doorways might be less than 3 ft. without dis- 
advantage. Our object in noticing the Bill, is 
to draw the attention of our readers to it before 
it gets into Committee. Unquestionably there 
are great omissions in the Bill in points to 
which we have at various times called attention. 
There is nothing that would tend to check the 
evil,—for such it unquestionably is,—of the erec- 
tion of theatres on sites that are not isolated, 
and thus to stop the danger of the communica- 
tion of fire to adjoining buildings, and to 
permit of that distribution'of the ways of 
ingress and egress which is of as much im- 
portance as dimensions, to the safety of the 
audience, and to non-obstruction of street-traffic. 
Provisions in the building, against fire, ex- 
cepting by the sixth rule, have not been 
thought of; and the stage may still continue to 
be lighted in a manner which endangers the 
lives of those engaged in the performance. But 
the capital omission is that of staircases, which, 
for anything to the contrary in the Act, would 
continue to be constructed with well-holes, 
winders, narrow treads to the steps, insufficient 
hand-rails, and all the defects that we have 
so long striven against. The same staircase 
or corridor, might still, as in some theatres, 
serve more than one part of the house, thus 
involving meeting currents. And there appears 
to be no immediate prospect of the adoption of 
a better system than that which allows a crowd 
to congregate at each doorway, obstructing the 
public footway, and to become on the opening 
of the door, a surging mass of individuals, 
“good-humoured,” as the newspapers say of 
every crowd, but very dangerous to one another’s 
lives and limbs. 
It is always difficult to decide, when an in- 
sufficient measure is proposed, whether progress 
is best served by the temporary acceptance of it, 


to us, inestimable both for their art and as the | 
sole recollections of several of England’s most 
distinguished men, while others, despoiled in 
times of need of their jewelled settings, have 
been lost or destroyed. 

Miniature painting appears to have naturally 
arisen in the development of the ancient missal 
painter’s practice, and in its first stages to have 
been connected with the ornamental art of the 
goldsmith and the jeweller. The miniaturist 
began by using the opaque colours of the missal 
painter, and like him he introduced gold to 
heighten the effect of his dresses and ornaments ; 
but as the art progressed we find him treating the 
face, and then other parts of his work, with 
transparent colour. The earliest miniatures 
were drawn on vellum or on thin cardboard. 
The artists we have mentioned, to whom should 
be added Thomas Flatman, a poet as well as a 
painter, practised in this manner. Soon after, 
the art of painting with vitrifiable colours added 
great lustre and brilliancy to the miniaturist’s 
skill; and later, probably in the reign of 
James II., ivory was substituted for paper or 
vellum, giving the means of more delicate com- 
pletion, and, by its creamy whiteness, increased 
beauty of colour. 

The art of enamelling is of great antiquity 
and uncertain origin. The encrusted enamels of 
Limoges were mostly applied to utensils for the 
church, and were the admiration of the thir- 
teenth century. Benvenuto Cellini used this 
process to heighten the perfection of his works 
in silver and gold, and the goldsmiths of Ger- 
many employed it with success in reproducing 
the designs of Hans Holbein. About the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, by an improved 
process, painted enamels became applicable to 
miniature portraits, an art which was certainly 
derived from France, but was not brought to 


or the entire rejection. In this case, we could | much perfection till towards the middle of the 
wish that the attention of the profession were | seventeenth century. 
directed to the means of rendering unnecessary a In 1632 a goldsmith, named Jean Toutin, who 
choice of alternatives. Legislation has become | was skilled in the use of transparent enamels, 
imperative; and it should be assisted by those | produced a variety of colours, which, when used 
who will themselves be subject to the rules and | upon a thin ground of white enamel, vitrified 
provisions. The only question is, whether it in the furnace without any change of tint. These 
should not go to the placing all buildings of} colours were applied in the same manner as 
public resort under professional control, similar | water colours used on vellum or ivory ; they 
to that in the principle or intention of the Build- | were the materials of the first miniaturists, and 
ings’ Act, but at the same time providing most | a few years later they enabled the great Jean 
efficiently against such alterations of arrange- | Petitot to carry the art to its highest excellence. 
ments originally good, as have been made in the| They consisted of metallic oxides with fluxes of 
case of Drury-lane Theatre. There can be few’ vitrifiable substances, chiefly silica and borax, 
members of our profession uninformed as to both fusible at a heat capable of being resisted 
what should be done; but an architect cannot by the metal ground, whether gold or copper, 
provide an exit where there is no street; nor on which they are to be used; it is also essential 
can he apportion space to staircases and passages that these materials should be of a character to 
which his employer will consider unnecessary or adhere firmly to the ground; should possess the 
effecting a diminution of apparent or immediate transparency or opacity required to give finish 
receipts. | to the artist’s work, and maintain after fusion a 
| clear smooth vitreous surface. 
The colour produced results either simply 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES AT THE from the colouring material used, or from the 
BROMPTON MUSEUM. chemical combination of that material with the 
| flux. The delicacy of the whole process will 
A very remarkable and beautiful collection | appear surprising when the brilliancy of colour 
of portrait miniatrres has been brought together and the minute beauty and perfection of finish 
with the aid of the committee appointed by the | attainable in the enamelled miniature are con- 
Committee of Privy Council, andarewellexhibited | sidered ; and that the work, when completed, 
in the new gallery upstairs. They are 3,081 in| unites these qualities with its imperishable 
number, and include 16 by Holbein, 24 by | character. 
Nicholas Hilliard, and 54 by Samuel Cooper. | There is, however, another class of artists 
A very full and interesting catalogue has been | whom we now term miniaturists, who practised 
prepared, mainly by the hands of the Rev. Jas. | towards the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
Beck, M.A., and Mr. R. H. Soden Smith, M.A.,/ tury. They were by education engravers, and 
who, with Mr. R. F. Sketchley, a member of the both drew from the life, and engraved the sub- 
committee acting as secretary for the special jects of their portraiture, as is recorded on their 
exhibition, have taken a main share in the for- plates ‘ad vivum.’ In this manner David 
mation of the collection. The catalogue will Loggan, his pupil Robert White, and Thomas 
include an introductory notice by Mr. Samuel | Forster, attained great excellence. Their works 
Redgrave, and we cannot do better than give | formed the portrait frontispieces of the books of 
our readers a foretaste of this :— that time, and were among the first book illus- 
_ ‘The Miniature Art of England possesses this | trations. Dryden writes of a would-be poet,— 
distinguished peculiarity—that, while no native ‘And at the front of all his senseless plays : 
painter had attained excellence in life-sized oil Makes David Loggan crown his head with bays,’ 
portraiture before the time of Vandyck, we have | And the impressions of the plates of these 
in Miniature _Art a succession of eminent | artists, as well as their highly-wrought drawings, 
‘painters in little,” commencing with Nicholas | were then, and continue to be, highly prized by 
Hilliard in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and | collectors. 
continued by John Hoskins, the two Olivers,) Such was the art of our first miniature 
father and son, down to the inimitable Samuel | painters ;—commencing on card or vellum, then 
Cooper, in the reign of Charles I. using the newly-discovered enamel process, and 
The works of these men became the treasures | lastly, ivory, as the means of higher perfection 
of their own and of succeeding generations. ‘and contemporary with this the drawing in 
Unlike the larger portraits of their foreign com- | plumbago, as it was then called. 
petitors, which, in the troubled days that) When portrait art in England degenerated 
ensued, were exposed to all the mutations of our | after the death of Vandyck, and Lely and Kneller 
great families, the miniature was mostly a were followed by Jervis and Hudson, miniature 
cherished decoration worn about the person and. painting fell into the same debasement. One of 
easily concealed. Many have thus descended j the sons of Petitot, and of the same Christian 

















name, settled in London at this time, and prac. 
tised miniature enamel, Charles Boit also came 
to our metropolis, and painted in enamel under 
the patronage of Queen Anne. But the art 
languished in their hands till Christian F. Zincke, 
founding his style, it is true, after Kneller, and 
somewhile the pupil of Boit, painted in enamel 
with great industry and success. Commencing 
with the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
he was for many years without a rival, and his 
works are justly admired for their beauty of 
execution and correct drawing. 

When at length the portrait painter’s art re- 
ceived a new impulse from the noble works of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, a new school of 
miniaturists grew up, and the art again shone 
lustrously in the works of Jeremiah Meyer, 
Nathaniel Hone, Richard Cosway, Samuel Shelley, 
Richard Collins, John Smart, and a number of 
other talented men, who, far from lacking em- 
ployment, were beset by fashion; and beauty 
was decked with lockets, brooches, and bracelets, 
in which the painter’s work vied with the pre- 
cious materials of the jewellers. Under such 
encouragement another generation of minia- 
turists succeeded, and the art in modern days 
culminated with Henry Edridge, Henry Bone, 
Andrew Robertson, Alfred Chalon, Sir William: 
Ross, and some few eminent men who have sur- 
vived it,—for, strange to say, miniature paint- 
ing, which had during nearly three centuries 
been practised by so many great artists, sud- 
denly collapsed before the cheap mechanical 
processes of photography, and is now almost 
lost.” 

The value of the exhibition would have beer 
increased if the miniatures had been arranged 
chronologically \or personally, but the necessity 
of keeping together the collections lent by in- 
dividuals, and other obstacles, appear to have 
prevented this. We should be glad if we could 
hope that the exhibition of the fine specimens 
of miniature portraits here to be found will 
lead to the revival of an art which the sun hag 
for the present destroyed. 








CONDITION OF THE SILK WEAVING 
TRADE. 


Tue state of this business in Spitalfields is as 
deplorable as it can well be, and the accounts 
from Coventry are not yet very satisfactorys. 
Persons engaged in the mechanical and other 
parts of this business have attributed the dis- 
tress produced by the want of employment,. 
the lowness of prices, &c., to various causes. 
Some blame the late Mr. Cobden’s policy, and 
would have a prohibition laid on all foreigm 
| manufactured silks, and mention other reasons: 
which are quite as little to be depended on ; and 
in England, it is generally believed by the 
artisans that in France their brother labourers. 
in this trade are in a high state of prosperity,, 
while they are in almost a starving condition. 
Such, however, is not the case; for from Lyons,, 
the great centre of the French silk trade, the 
accounts come worse and worse. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Star,, 
quoting from the Avenir National, says that the 
writer, M. Horn, a man well known in the lite- 
rary circles of the French capital, has been sent 
to Lyons to study the question of chommage. In 
a first article this gentleman reports that the 
exportation of silks, which amounted in 1861 
to 33,000,000 frances, in 1864 amounted to: 
384,000,000 francs: this is an increase of nearly 
twelve times the amount; and the question 
to be solved is, why, notwithstanding this 
enormous increase of the production and foreign. 
demand for this kind of labour, there should 
be a chommage. We trust that the investigations 
of M. Horn will throw light upon this very im- 
portant subject, and show us how it is that, under 
the circumstances, there should be at Lyons, 
especially amongst the silk-workers, such a sad 
extent of want and destitution. M. Horn says, 
that there are in that city at the present mo- 
ment 20,000 unemployed frames, the total 
number which are usually at work being 
30,000 ; so that, for each loom that is at work, 
there are two standing still. And these 20,000 
idle looms represent 16,000 families, or 64,000 
individuals. And this estimate of the number of 
persons who are without employment and in 
a starving condition, seems to us to be 
below the actual number; for, including the 
father and mother, there is only an allowance of 
two children made in each family. 

A subscription has been opened for the relier 








of those artisans who are placed in such a miser-. 
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able condition, but M. Horn states that this 
only amounts to 167,000 franes (less than 7,0001.), 
or a sum whieh is not equal to half-a-crown for 
each distressed person. is is‘a matter for the 
consideration of the fair ladies, not only of 
Paris, but elsewhere, who flutter gaily in the 
hand-work of those artisans, and who might 
afford relief; but it is to other and more per- 
manent means that the silk-workers of Bethnal- 
green, Coventry, Lyons, and other places must 
look for effectual relief; and the way to effect 
this is in the first instance to discover, beyond 
dispute, the cause of the evil; and we trust 
M. Horn will not rest in his exertions until he 
has achieved satisfactory results. 

In connexion with the present state of the 
labour market, and the working of free-trade 
principles, it is certain that,“with the evidently 
great advantages, there are also important 
matters for anxiety. In both town ‘and country, 
there is in England an extent of poverty which 
we do believe has not yet been rightly esti- 
mated. House rent and several of the neces- 
saries of life have increased in price; and 
while the increase of the circulating medium, in 
the shape of the precious metals, bank-notes, 
bills of exchange, and many other securities, 
is going on to a tremendous extent, the wages 
of the agricultural and many other labourers 
stand without change. Capital, not in certain 
of the aristocratic families only, as was shown 
in the Builder not long since, has already 
grown, and is still growing, in a manner which 
would have been considered fabulous a century 
or so ago. In the hands of leading manufac- 
turers, colossal fortunes are being gathered 
together. We trust, however, that all in the 
end will work well, and that we shall not) 
have in our country to lament the evil which | 
results from the rich man growing richer, and 
the poor man poorer, an evil which has at 
various periods of history wrought mischief to 
nations. The strikes, many of them on a large | 
scale, which are occurring in the mining dis- | 
tricts, amongst those engaged in the work. | 
ing of metals, not only in the mines, but 
also in other parts of their manufactures, in | 
brickmaking, and the other branches of the 
building trades, and the numerous disputes | 
which are happening in so many parts, between | 
masters and men, indicate the large extent of | 
the disturbance which there is just now im the | 
English labour market. 

By patient forbearance, and by the display of 
mutual good feeling, andanextension of the know- 
ledge of those laws which since the most ancient | 
periods of our history up to the present day, have 
governed the disposal of labour, many of the 
difficulties which at the present time seem s0 | 
hard of arrangement will be disposed of; but | 
the transition state in which we are at present, | 
and the solving of a great problem which is 
being wrought before our eyes, form a subject 
for the serious consideration of those who are 
interested in the welfare and progress of the 
great and varied branches of British industry. 








THE WEST LONDON INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue following remarks are not intended as a 
criticism upon the merits of particular objects 
in this exhibition, but rather as general observa- 
tions as to what are and should be the chief aims 
of exhibitions of this character, and how far 
they have been carried out in the present 
instance. 

There are more reasons than one why an 
exhibition of this description, is calculated to do 
much good. Firstly, the sight of such numerous 
examples of what untiring patieuce and perse- 
verance can achieve, even under circumstances 
in many cases most disheartening, and in some, 
at first sight, apparently overwhelming, cannot 
fail to eneourage many who have not brought 
these qualities sufficiently to bear upon the task 
they may have taken in hand, and who conse- 
quently have not struggled so successfully as 
others against the disadvantages of their posi- 
tion. It cannot fail to cheer them on to turn to 
their work with renewed vigour, when they see 
others emerging uninjured—nay, even strength- 
ened, from aseverer test than any they them- 
selves have borne: and if such an exhibition be 
not without its good effects on a mere spectator, 
much more must it inspirit and animate the 
man who has had a hand in the work itself, 
however humble his part may ‘have been, and 
however insignificant its apparent importance ; 





yet if he has only executed it with honest pains 
and zealous devotion, he may well feel proud of 
his efforts, since he has been promoting the 
fundamental object of the exhibition itself. 

For assuredly the promoters of this exhibition 
must have sought to direct their efforts in an 
especial manner to the calling forth that general 
and individual enthusiasm which, where present, 


leads all other things in its train, and the want | 


of which nothing else can supply. The oppor- 





ee ae 


articles as do not by their intrinsic merit, irre. 
spective of all other circumstances connected 
with them, deserve admission. 

As at first stated, we shall not attempt a 
criticism of even those objects which stand forth 
most prominently at the head of each distinct 
branch of labour. Our object is to offer an 
observation as to the art, or rather the want of 
art, displayed. This exhibition, like others to 
which we have before alluded, though affording 













tunities which exhibitions of this nature afford | innumerable proofs of unwearied industry, is 
for the development of these qualities is what | lamentably deficient in evidences of art. There 
we would point out as their greatest excellence. | are here results of arduous labour which call for 
The old saying of “ A fair field and no favour,” | very great respect, and cannot but strike shame 
has a charm for every man who is able and to the heart of many an idler, and send him 
willing to work. By availing himself of the home with an inward determination that he will 
opportunities afforded by these exhibitions, he | at least work. But with this very industry 
will be certain to feel encouraged by the thought there is often linked a want of taste, which goes 
that his labours are not without a definite object, | far to modify the praise which the display of 
and that his work, when accon:plished, will be | erance and mechanical skill would have 
noticed by men ready to give him due credit | otherwise called forth. We find that the so- 
for whatever merit it possesses. Such a man | called “ Artistic Objects,” number as many as 
will evince a praiseworthy feeling of emulation | 230. But a little investigation will soon prove 
in contending for the palm of excellence in| that the term is wholly misapplied to many of 
some particular subject. Should he succeed in | those itincludes. For instance, reference to the 
carrying it off, he will be justly rewarded by his | catalogue shows us that No. 802 is described ag 
own happy feelings and the kind sympathy of |“ An Original Drawing in Water-colours;” No. 
his friends ; while failure, if he be manly and | 672 as “A Picture of Pictures.” Both are 
right-minded, will not render him slow to derive | marked C; the letter used to denote artistic 
benefit and instruction from studying his oppo- | objects ; and yet of genuine art there are no 
nent’s masterpiece, and marking his own short- traces whatever in either. They are elaborate 
comings, with a view to their correction. This }and excellent imitations ; in the one case of a 
a a. a proof me the ae - | confused mass of papers, &c., in the other of 
value of his “work. ‘otsDy ‘iisogurding, te | Boveral echibtore buve chuwen tho tame eulfech, 
estimation, be it high or low, in which he may | and though all the specimens are good, yet that 
hold it himself, the voz populi stamps it with | of J. J. Pickworth, No. 511, is perhaps the best. 
a mark, whether of approval or condemnation ; |No other so well exemplifies the extreme care 
and in so doing, it is an agent for much good ; | and pains-taking enduring patience which the 





| here stripping one of the self-conceit and narrow- | subject requires. So far it reflects great credit 


mindedness which have grown upon him—perhaps | on its exhibitor, and probably as an exercise for 
through his never having met a superior in his | bringing out his powers will have been of much 
particular path ; here encouraging another whom | use to him in his calling. But art demands far 
diffidence and mistrust of his own powers might | other powers than are shown forth here. She 
have withheld from future success. Lastly, the | requires some share of fancy, thought, and crea- 
opportunities afforded every man of seeing in | tive power in her followers. And we, therefore, 
juxtaposition the productions of various callings, | earnestly protest against the mistaken notion 
and of observing how much patience and skill! which so totally misapprehends her require« 
is required in other branches of labour than his | ments, and debases the standard requisite to 
own, cannot fail to give him a higher and more | enter her ranks. A still more forcible illustra. 
liberal tone, and to knit together the whole | tion of the want of taste of which we speak, is 
guild of craftsmen in acloser bond of mutual | exemplified in the choice of such a subject ag 
respect and good will. | A Card-table after a Dispute.” This is a table 

The arrangement of the objects is, for the most | inlaid most laboriously with various woods, to 
part, satisfactory. We would, however, point | represent cards lying about in disorder on its 
out one important neglect in this latter respect. | surface, some face downwards, some upwards, 
While the objects exhibited are very properly | others torn. There are spectacles, counters, 
classified under different headings, and while | and, in fact, everything which imagination can 
such of them as are at all similar in their nature | suggest, to add to the illusion, all inlaid in 
or purpose are, as a general rule, conveniently | wood. But the thing represented is in itself 


grouped together, the numbering is utterly with- suggestive of unpleasing thoughts, and this 


‘out order. This necessitates much trouble to | makes us the morestrongly deprecate the outlay 


the visitor in referring to the catalogue, besides of time and patience spent in depicting it. Were 


effectually hindering him from going straight to} a man to grasp a handfal of sand, and declare 
any particular object which he may be especially | his determination to count every grain of it, 
desirous of examining. The plan of classifying | and should he, by dint of untiring patience and 
each object under one of eight distinct headings | scrupulous care, at length succeed in his ob- 
has enabled us, with a little trouble, to compile ject, who would not regret the prostitution of 
the following rather interesting statistics. There | qualities so estimable in themselves to an object 
are,— |so devoid of use or purpose? And yet in the 
case last quoted the failing is even greater, for 


Of amateur productions ..........::ceceeees (A) nearly 70} : 
Architectural, marine, and ornamental | here the result is not only useless, but abso-~ 
MOMS ........sceseereaeeoseneerersesseenerseene (B) nearly 60 | lately painfal. 

Artistic objects .........s6006 steesseereesseeees (C) about 230 | Jt is with much pleasure that we now turn ta 
Inventions and novel contrivances ...... (D) about 60 . ich hile i 

Ladies’ work of all kinds.............:00000+ (E) about 100| notice a work, which, while it even surpasses 
Mechanical models ............ccscssseeeeeves (PF) — al those previously mentioned in labour and me. 
Miscellaneous objects ......c0seecseeseseeees (G) about 150) Ghanical skill, tempers and directs these quali- 

thane H) about 379 | Chamc Ayes ae ~ 

FO ORNS — | ties with much artistic thought and taste. We 


The large excess of objects of professional | refer to the sideboard carved by Gerard Robin- 
workmanship over those by amateurs,—that is, | son, in illustration of the old ballad of “ Chevy 
over those by men who exhibit the produce of | Chase.” Were the centre and principal carving 
labour spent on objects not coming within the of this copied in a painting, it would not fail to 
seope of their every-day employment,—enables | interest and please, both from the skill displayed 
us to see that the majority of exhibitors are de- | in its composition, and the intense life and ani- 
sirous of making the exhibition practically use- | mation which breathe forth from it. But, to our 
ful to themselves in their different callings: mind, the oaken wood in which it is wrought 
and this, we think, should be the chief purpose | gives it a look and flavour of antiquity which, 
of the exhibition. We do not forget that there | by its extreme suitability to the subject, fully 
are some exhibitors, such as servants, cabmen, | outweighs the disadvantages of want of colour. 
&c., whose occupation offers no motive for the We dwell especially upon the life and animation 
expenditure of voluntary labour on its account, | of the carving in this sideboard, since these are 
and whose spare time is consequently devoted to | qualities seldom met with even on canvass, and 
subjects with which they are professionally un- | particularly to be admired in carving. _For the 
acquainted. These remarks, of course, will not laborious process of manipulation in this latter 
apply to those whose works display artistic skill | art hinders the artist from developing his ideas 
or invention: qualities like these ‘will always | with any speed, or from instantaneously repre- 
elicit original productions, and when met with } senting his glowing conceptions; and, the know- 
should be carefully recognised and appreciated. ledge that an error once made is irretrievable, 
But it nevertheless becomes a question whether | forces him to carry on his work with the utmost 
the object of the exhibition would not be more|caution. In the present instance the artist, 
effectually answered by the exclusion of all such | overcoming these difficulties, has depicted scenes 
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from the hunt and battle with wonderful spirit. 
In the former, deer seem to be really fleeing for 
their lives from the dogs, which bound after 
them, full of the lust of prey. We almost fancy 
we hear the snorting of the horses, and the 
shouts of their riders, as they come dashing 
through the wood behind. In the latter, there 
are the archers in the background; while, in 
front, we see knights fighting in single combat 
with the most terrible earnestness ; bodies lying 
about in the rigid sleep of death; women be- 
wailing the loss of the “ house-bands” of their 
home. And, besides all this, the sideboard is 
eminently adapted for a sideboard. It would 
equally puzzle the spectator whether to admire 
it more for the beauty of the general design, or 
the finish and grace of each particular part ; be- 
cause, though inviting and satisfying the strictest 
scrutiny, each minor detail is throughout made 
subordinate to the harmony of the whole. Here, 
then, we have two examples; the first of much 
bad taste, the last of much good. In the former, 
when once the eye, which has been attracted by 
its startling novelty, has satisfied its curiosity, 
it will turn away with a sense of weariness and 
indifference ; but when it falls upon the latter, 
it will find plentiful and lasting pasture to feed 
on,—as beauty of form, a story to unravel, dif- 
ferent emotions to be traced. Of course, the 
important distinction between these objects is, 
that the one aims not only at pleasing the eye, 
but also the mind, through the eye; whereas, the 
aim of the other,—even were it far better carried 
out than it is,—could hardly be more than to de- 
light the eye, and the eye alone. But even 
here it fails, and that because it does not pay 
attention to the unalterable rule that this plea- 
sure ought to be excited through the beautiful, 
not through the eccentric,—through the divinity 
of beauty, not the phantasm of eccentricity. 

If those whose contributions here bear un- | 
mistakeable evidence that they prize the qualities | 
of labour and industry far beyond all others, | 
could be induced to ask themselves whether | 
there be not something even higher than these, | 
valuable as they are, and would henceforth make | 
very sure that they are not spending their toil on 
an unworthy object,—if they would only be led | 
to think more of thought and less of mechanical | 
skill, these remarks will not have been without | 
result. 











WORKS OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


We have not, for some time, noticed the 
publications of this Society. The recurrence, 
however, of the annual meeting, as reported 
elsewhere, has induced us to look up the parts 
lately published, and to offer a few comments on 
the material put forth in them by the com- | 
mittee. In 1863 was issued the larger half of | 
the articles comprised in the letter G. Amongst 
them it will be well to notice those of more 
prominent interest, and those which will, at the 
same time, fully prove the great area of know- 
ledge included in the “ Dictionary of Architec- 
ture.’ Such are “ Gable;”’ the three architects 
“Gabriel ;’ the “ Gaertners ;” “ Gallery,” with 
a list of the sizes of those of most importance 
erected late in the Medizval period, and those 
of the Elizabethan era, to which it is a pity the 
dates, or approximate dates, of the buildings 
have not been placed; the six architects “ Galli 
Bibiena,” rendering it necessary to be some- 
what cautious that the right one is named when 
a special work is quoted ; “Galvanic Action” and 
‘Galvanized Iron,” two very important subjects ; 
“Galway Marble;” the city of “Gand,” or 
Ghent, as we in England call it from the 
Flemish; the architect “ Gandon,” and the 
three “ Gandys,” clever men, all of them; 
“ Garnet-hinge ;” “ Gas,” with a useful short 
historical account of its introduction, also in- 
cluding the contingent articles of “‘Gas-burner,” 
“ Gas (effects of), especially in destroying lea- 
ther bindings; “ Gas-fittings,” “Gas-meter ;” and 
that other description of the subject, “Gas 
(noxious)” arising from cesspools and decom. 
posing substances. The article “Gement” we 





tory, 4to., London, 1808, ii., 315*, as copied in 
Hunt, “Tudor Arch.,” 4to., London, 1836, p. 94, 
quotes, the “rof is of tymber,—after the moost 
new invencon and crafte of the prospctif of 
gement;” but upon inspecting the MS., the 
words are found very illegible,—“ gement” is 
written “g’ment!” and the word following is 
“ crafte.” The passage may be read, therefore, 
with greater probability, “and pure use of 
geometrical crafte.—A. A.” Then we may point 
to “Genova,” or Genoa; the architect - and- 
everything-else-professor, Sir Balthazar “ Ger- 
bier,” of whom, considering ,the period in which 
he lived, his intimacy with important personages, 
and his active life, we are surprised that no one 
has yet undertaken his memoir, large materials 
for which are noticed in this article, though it is, 
of course, not immediately confined to his archi- 
tectural constructions; ‘ German Architecture,” 
“ Ghetto,” the derivation of which word appears 
to be unknown; the three architects, “ Giam- 
berti,” popularly known as San Gallo; and a 
full account of “ Gibbs,” the fashionable architect 
in the last century. Some readers interested in 
this subject may remember that last year we 
inserted a communication from an esteemed 
correspondent, now no more, being a query as 
to the architect of the celebrated house called 
Canons, in Middlesex, so generally attributed 
to James, of Greenwich, and we notice in 
this account of Gibbs the original of the reply 
which attributed the design to him, for the first 
time. Fra “ Giocondo,” the learned commentator 
on Vitruvius, in 1511, and celebrated at Paris as 
an engineer or bridge-builder, has an account 
which appears to have been written with much 
care and research. The various kinds of 
“Girder” are noticed; the city of “ Glasgow,” 
with all its public buildings, the names of the 
designers of them, and the dates of their erec- 
tion; a very long and complete account of 
“ Glass,” treated historically and constructively, 
even to its decay; with “ Glazier,” and “ Glaz- 
ing ;” then “Gloucester” city ; “ Glue ;” “ Good- 
will” in valuations ; “ Graining ;”’ and with the 
commencement of the article “Granary” the 
Part in question is completed. 

The succeeding portion, dated in December of 
last year, but issued early in this year, com- 
mences with the conclusion of the article 
“Granary,” noticing Doytre’s system of silos, 
lately put forth, which is an imitation of the 
ancient method of storing grain in excavations, 
or pits sunk in the ground; “ Grand Stand” for 
a race-course’; an elaborate series of articles on 
the different varieties of “‘ Granite,” contributed 
apparently by the several owners of quarries, 
and containing much new and valuable informa- 
tion respecting that material, and the mode of 
working it, with notices of the ancient and 
foreign granites; ‘‘Greek Architecture” is of 
course not forgotten; nor useful “ Greenheart” 
timber ; “ Grisaille Glass ;” “ Groined Vaulting,” 
which would be much too short, except that it is 
explanatory only; “Grottoes,” “ Grotesque ;” 
“Ground-rent” in valuations ; the Rococo 
architects “Guarini ;’ “ Guiloche,” carefully 
distinguishing it from the more common term 
fret, which it is often called; “ Gully-hole;” the 
architect-bishop, if we may so designate him, 
“ Gundulphus,’ about whose professional ca- 
pacity much has been lately written by Messrs. 
Ferrey, Parker, and Papworth, and continued 
herein by another esteemed contributor; a 
curiously detailed description of the employment 
of the “Gutta” used in the Doric order; 
“Gutter ;’ the three architects “Gwilt;”’ the 
Royal Academician architect “ Gwynn,” greatly 
abridged apparently from the unique detailed 
account of him which appeared in our pages in 
1863 ; “Gymnasium,” ancient and modern; 
and “ Gypsum,” finishes the letter; but the 
Part is continued with much of the letter H, 
where “ Habenries” explains another mis-read- 
ing of old manuscripts; the Emperor “ Hadri- 
anus,” treated as an architect, which is, per- 
haps, more than he deserved, considering he put 
another architect, Apollodorus, to death; the 
three architects “ Hakewill,” of the family of the 
present brothers of that name ; the familiar name 
of William “ Halfpenny,” architect and carpen- 





copy at once, as a lesson to those who endeavour 
to decipher old manuscripts without being able 
to avoid errors, thus deceiving other lite 

men. It will likewise serve to show the care of 
the revisers, one of whom, we understand, went 
twice to the Heralds’ College to verify the 
quotation. It is as follows :—“ GeMeENt, a word 
said to be used in a MS. of the time of Henry 
VIL., in the Herald’s College, describing the hall 
at Richmond Palace: the Antiquarian Reposi- 


ter, whose many editions of his many works 
dating in the last century, must have assisted 
materially in depreciating correct taste in ar- 
chitecture; “ Halifax Stone” “Hall,” with a 
long and carefully prepared list of such buildings, 
not including, however, those devoted to music, 
which we see will be the subject of a separate 
article. Surely, a larger number of foreign halls 
might have been obtained, but we can also 


it would have required, and so rest satisfied 
with what is given ; we also notice that many 
of them vary from the dimensions, 
but as several are marked, “ not checked,” we 
presume a very large amount of care has been 
bestowed in the preparation of the list to verify 
those given. The city of “ Hamburg ;” “ Ham- 
hill Stone;” a few of the better known archi- 
tects, bearing the name of “ Hamilton,” “‘ Ham- 
mer Beam Roof,” the origin of which term, it 
appears, has not been ascertained, although it 
has been traced in Nicholson’s “ Dictionary” ta 
the period of 1819; some of the multitudinous 
“Hans” yon some place or other; “ Harden. 
ing Timber;” “ Harmony” in all its relations 
of colour, form, and proportion. The Greek 
term “Harmus,” which is—but we refer the 
student to the work itself for the explanation, 
as it would be easier to say what it is—not; a 
very carefully drawn up memoir of the architect 
“ Hawksmore,” as it is here spelt from the 
signature to his will of 1730, placing him ina 
very different light to the usually received 
meagre description of his works as a pupil of 
Wren, an assistant to his master and to Van- 
brugh, and the designer of five of the great 
stone churches in London, besides numerous 
buildings of importance elsewhere. “ Heart 
Wood,” “ Heat,” “ Hebrew Architecture,” and the 
last article we will notice, “ Heddington Stone,” 
so largely used at Oxford, completes the Part. 

As may be gathered from these somewhat 
lengthy notices, great care has been devoted 
throughout these publications to obtaining fresh 
and reliable information, not merely in reprint- 
ing the hackneyed accounts of former writers. 
We would advise all our readers, whether ama- 
teurs or professionals, whenever they may be in 
doubt as to where information is to be found on 
a subject connected with architecture, to first try 
this Dictionary, for that step will save them a vast 
amount of unnecessary labour and time. The 
work should command a much larger list of 
subscribers, and it would then proceed more 
rapidly, and cach subscriber would get more for 
his money. 

We will now turn to the one Part of “ Illus- 
trations” issued during the same period, and 
dated March, 1864. These comprise drawings 
for the articles in the work above mentioned, 
and are irrespective of woodcuts, a larger num- 
ber of which we see have been introduced with 
advantage into the last Part of text. The twelve 
plates comprise the subject “ Fortress,” a square 
old tower-like structure, called Palazzo Valda- 
mina, at Algamo; a very interesting work, with 
its details; two plates to illustrate many of the 
varieties from existing examples of “ Girder,” 
“Girder roof,” and “ Girder bridge,” in timber 
and iron, and both combined; two plates to the 
article “ Granary,” giving some of the large con- 
structed examples, and one on Doyére’s system, 
as above mentioned; two coloured plates of 
“‘ Grisaille glass,” from drawings made expressly 
for the work, by the late Charles Winston, esq., 
and which were very kindly and liberally super- 
intended by him during their execution at Mr. 
Brooks’s establishment. They are wonderful 
representations of the effect of such glass, and 
show an accurate knowledge of the manner of 
the crude drawing of the period ; “ Half timber 
house,” from Lisieux; “ Lantern,” from Con- 
tances, in a view, with plans and sections; the 
“ Loggia,” or Palazzo della Loggia, at Brescia, 
a very grand and yet picturesque work of the 
Italian school; a host of knockers, and other 
details of “ Metal work ;”’ these with two exter- 
nal Staircases, at Stamboul and at Viterbo, com- 
plete the material comprised on the twelve 
plates, which continue to exhibit great attention 
in selection and arrangement, and a fair amount 
of care and skill by the lithographers employed. 
We perceive from the report that another 
Part of text will shortly be ready, while another 
Part of illustrations has somewhat progressed. 
We will only farther notice that those who may 
feel interested to assist the undertaking, will find 
in the last Part of text, a list of terms, to be in- 
cluded in the following sheets, and another 
list of the subjects or articles, for which draw- 
ings are required for the illustrations, so that. 
there is no excuse for saying that it is not 
known what would be useful to the Society. 
The honorary secretary stated at the annual 
meeting that, from a calculation he had made, 
founded on the progress of the work, compared 
with the list of terms printed previously to the 
commencement of it, the Dictionary would be 
fully half done on the completion of the letter 
H, to be issued in the next Part, a statement oa 








imagine the great additional amount of labour | 


which we may congratulate the Society. 
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ART AND MR. RUSKIN. 


Sizr,—You have been good enough to allow 
me, on several occasions lately, to remark on the 
present state and probable future of art and 
architecture, and on the means now in fashion 
to work out of our now universal system of blind 
and thoughtless reproduction of the forms and 
methods of the past by routine and manufac- 
ture. You have yourself all along battled this, 
and I am convinced that nothing short of a per- 
petual keeping up of the struggle will ever bring 
about even a commencement of a change: will 
you therefore allow me space for only a very few 
lines on the very important lecture lately read 
by Mr. Ruskin? It is, as it seems to me, the 
most significant contribution on this subject of 
the future of art and art education yet written; 
with Mr. Scott’s last paper: they both together 
are wholly right or wholly wrong. I think they 
are wrong,—wholly wrong,—as guides for the 
future. 

I doubt not that it must have struck you and 
others that this paper of Mr. Ruskin’s differs in 
no slight degree from all he has yet put forth to 
the world, and indeed would seem to be a sort of 
general rejection and abandonment of what he 
has now been for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury urging on the public and on art students. 


the vanity of those in whose time he lived. 
What does Mr. Ruskin mean? Let him open his 
eyes and see, and hear, too, the abbot’s motto, 
ever on his lips,—* I will not abate a jot of my 
glory,”—4. e., as master. 

It is not, therefore, as I take it, the vanity of 
artists or their love of wealth which now a days 
stands in the way, any more than it did in the 
twelfth century, of honest and true art action 
and the production of objects of fine art. To 
my mind it is precisely the reverse; the true 
reason, to my thinking, is—and it is this which 
I want Mr. Ruskin to attentively consider—that 
all those to a man, in these days, who work out 
our art, are not and cannot be actuated by either 
the one or the other of those powerful human 
feelings and aspirations. They who actually 
indicate and do the work are never credited 
with it; the “vanity” is not for them, but for 
some one else, running about, it may be, from 
job to job, gathering up all the “ vanity,” but 
who himself personally does nothing whatever 
as an artist. Has not Mr. Ruskin supplied the 
text for a future course of art action, but read 
it unfortunately backwards? The artists,—that 
is, the executive artists, of that “archaic” day 
did not live in a perpetual, wholesome, inevi- 
table eclipse ; but as this worthy monk will show 
him in a perpetual, wholesome, and inevitable 





It differs, too, in this, that it is the first time Mr. 
Ruskin has lectured to a purely professional 
audience. He has now for the first time lec- 
tured architects face to face. The outside world 
may, therefore, well ask, ““ What does he say to 
them, and through them to us,” about the past, 


-or two of his multitude of art texts in it, 1.e., 
one or two of them indicative of a policy out of 
many. I ask of your readers a little careful 
attention to facts. 

Mr. Ruskin says, “ We have absolutely as a 


| backwards. 


present, and future of art? I can, of course, | vanity should be crushed out, but that every 


only ask you for space for a few remarks on one | artist, whether draughtsman or workman, shall 


| have his fair supply of “vanity;” and that it 


notice and personal recognition, as far possible 
as the art-power of the time admitted, and as 
the onlookers saw. Artists must, I think, read 
again Mr. Ruskin’s lecture; but it must be 
What is in solemn truth now wanted 
in the world of art, and by artists, is not that 


relief. But there he stands, black as ever his 
most desperate opponents could have made him, 
protesting against the infernal garb he is forced 
to wear, insisting that his character is fair as 
the skies of May, and demanding consideration 
from the representatives of the stanch English 
king, whose throne he so effectually supported, 
and who stood by him in all his difficult under- 
takings in defence of the liberty and constitution 
of this country. 2nd, H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, 
that good, kind, and excellent prince, whose 
virtues are daily bearing fruit in the illustrious 
reign of our most gracious Queen. I look back 
through many years to childish walks in Port- 
land-place, and to the repugnance I then felt 
to this great black image: asking, as other 
children now ask, why it was made black? But 
this is not alone a child’s question; it concerns 
us all. Why should we not be permitted to see 
the beautiful work of the artist? Why should 
it be veiled in soot for ever? Sometimes, indeed, 
a glimpse is afforded: but no thanks to man for 
it. Jack Frost occasionally delights in showing 
off the countenance and the drapery, by his in- 
imitable touches of white. But a few hours 
dispel the vision; black resumes its dismal 
sway, and forbids veneration or respect. 3rd, 
Lord George Bentinck was set up in Cavendish- 
square by a large party of admirers, many of 
them grateful for his determined advocacy of 
protection; others sympathising heartily with 
his sporting character. When placed there, his 
fame was resplendent as the lustrous bronze. 
Has it since been eclipsed by the increasing 
glory of free trade? Or are his friends ashamed 
of him, and of the cause he so stoutly defended ? 
Surely nothing else can have tarnished it; but 
now, alas! he is black as the heroes of the last 





shall cease to be, as it now is, the sole privilege 


for nothing. Truly it is not much; for, as the 


|century. Mud was cast upon him five or six 


(of a few, and, what is still worse, capable of| years ago. Was this an act of malice by some 
j . os | 

| being taken from those who may have earned it | opponent in politics, or by some loser on the 
| turf? 


There it sticks; and had the poor man 


nation,” now at this present time, “no motives | work is, such is the vanity to be got out of it. | been set in the pillory, he could scarcely have 


but vanity and the love of money” to actuate 
and guide us; but—and this is the foundational 


It is, as Mr. Scott says, “ starving” work! 
Imust not go on,I fear. I will but notice, 


exhibited more signs of disgrace. 


Now, all this is discreditable. Art is now the 


text of his address—in the past, in archaic times, |if you will kindly allow it, one more text in talk and pretence for large outlay. Ambitious 
this lecture. “The meanest man can imitate.” | men aspire to direct public taste : but who cares 
I have seen Mr. Ruskin stand over a pupil, I will} for our statues? London possesses many of 
not say for how long, in the vain effort to get @|/ them. Why not educate the eye of the child 


“there was no fame of artists,” never any credit 
to be got by the exercise of the artistic faculties. 
“The artist lived in an atmosphere of perpetual, 
wholesome, inevitable eclipse.” Is this true? 
Tf it be, then we must all allow that the whole 
nature of humanity must have since then en- 
tirely changed, and that man is no longer the 
same sort of being that he was. I ask attention 
to this, because if Mr. Ruskin is in error here, 
all he has said fails to solve the difficulty which 
he cannot help seeing, and there must be some- 
thing beyond which he does not and cannot see. 
But first for facts. ; 

Some years since, under the auspices of the 
Camden Society, a little MS. history, now in the 
British Museum, was republished and translated, 
being a portion of “ The Life and Doings of one 
Jocelin, of Brakelond,”’ a monk of St. Edmunds- 
bury, date from A.D. 1173 to 1202, i.e., the 
latter end of the twelfth century ; and, it will be 
admitted, sufficiently “archaic.” During these 
thirty years, have we not only the doings of the 
writer and his thoughts, but, as well, those of 
his abbot, fragments of the histories of his 
brother monks, the servants of the monastery, 
the master of the ritual, what they said and 
did, and the very modes of finding timber and 
materials for new buildings, and a detailed 
account of the supply of funds for the expenses 
of the house and church; and, what is more 
perhaps to our present purpose, what the writer 
and his abbot and brethren tHovcHT about 
things. I respectfully ask Mr. Ruskin to pro- 
cure the book,—it may be got for a shillirg,— 
and give it an attentive reading. It is a perfect 
insight into the life and ways of twelfth-century 
men, living and graphic as need be. In it he 
will find that, so far from love of wealth being 
absent from the minds of people, the abbot 
found it necessary to prohibit his monks from 
borrowing money, each one for himself, and 
storing it up; and, when timber for a new 
building could not be got at as easily as desired, 
the said Abbot Sampson himself headed his men, 
and saw to the cutting of it down and its cart- 
age. Human nature has not changed. Again, 
not to lengthen this, when some new buildings 
were finally completed, and some incredulity 
seems to have been expressed as to their size and 
grandeur, the writer, in his enthusiasm and 
vanity, says to all comers, “If you will not 
believe, open your eyes and see ;” and when the 
“shrine ” itself has some additions made to it in 
“ pure gold,” Jocelin defies the “world” to show 
or produce the like. Such was his vanity, and 


dead leaf copied on paper, and fail after all. You 
cannot deceive Mr. Ruskin when his instinct is 
on the watch. He got the leaf on paper at 
last, but he was compelled to drop it there him- 
self, without “ idealism,” without “ composition,” 
without “enchanted memory.” In my own 
poor way I have tried to get a leaf simply copied, 
not on paper, where it is of no use, but in stone, 
and succeeded but miserably enough. I pes- 
tered the workman neither with “ idealism,” 
“composition,” nor “enchantment,” nor did I 
trust to his memory. The leaf was our diffi- 
culty. This is all Sir Joshua and his lectures 
over again, I cannot help saying that I think 
Mr. Ruskin owed more to his audience than to 
repeat such nonsense as this, and that he should 
have given architecture for the first time some 
PRACTICAL consideration, and should have in- 
quired of the Institute how “architecture” is 
brought into actual being, and what the suc- 
cessive stages are from and between the “ de- 
sign’ and the “ building and its enrichment.” It 
is here that the problem and great art secret of 
the future will be found to lie hid. I ask Mr. 
Ruskin to forget his books and his Gothic—to 
own he did not write this lecture—to look at 
‘simple facts as they are—and at the three ways 
of bringing into being an art work or a building— 
‘the sketcher, i.e. the architect—his clerk who 
|draws out and makes it practical and work- 
| able—and finally, but not least, the workman 
| who executes, and whose handwriting or scrawl 
| it really is which Mr. Ruskin is looking at when 
| he imagines so vainly it is the handwriting of a 
master. C. Bruce ALLEN. 








STATE OF THE STATUES. 


LoNDON owes you thanks for caring for its 
public statues. Does any historian record so 
extraordinary an event as the cleansing of them ? 
Does the oldest inhabitant recollect any such 
occurrence ? Can any of the great landlords, or 
the Government, or the local authorities, show 
accounts proving the performance of so interest- 
ing and needful a ceremony? Achilles, in Hyde 
Park, has recently been cleaned; but there are 
three bronze statues almost daily under my notice 
which sadly want a helping-hand. Ist, William 
Pitt, the heaven-born minister, standing appro- 
priately in Hanover-square, surely deserves 





and the wayfarer, by presenting clean works of 
art to view, rather than horrify the public, year 
after year, by the spectacle of human forms of 
colossal dimensions, shrouded in the blackness 
and darkness of dirt. C. H. H. 








EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES AND ENGLISH 
TOURISTS. 


In an article by M. Renan in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, on the antiquities of Egypt and 
the excavations now in progress, he makes the 
following statement :— 


** The worst enemies of Egyptian antiquities have been 
the English or American travellers, systematically pro- 
tected in all their misdeeds by their consuls. The names 
of these idiots will go down to posterity because they 
have taken pains to write them themselves on the most 
celebrated monuments and over the most delicate designs. 
It is thus that the invaluable pictures of the grottos of 
Beni-Hassan have almost entirely disappeared: the most 
beautiful tombs of Biban-el-Molouk are odiously dis- 
figured, and a precious portion of the sculptures of Deir- 
el-Bahari was stolen some days after M. Mariette had 
exposed it. The wise principle that the antiquities are 
the property of Government has been proclaimed: a 
watch is established over them; but what if a brutal 
stranger, despising all law, defies the guardian, burns the 
door of the monument, if there be one, breaks everything 
at his leisure, and if the guardian so much as touches 
him, complains to his consul, who causes the unhappy 
native to be beaten ? The process of destruction, however, 
has of late years diminished. This is proved by the fact 
that the natives who profited by the stupid curiosity of 
travellers, have fallen back on the manufacture of false 
antiquities. We have seen some of these establishments, 
and we feel disposed to encou them. The apocryphel 
objects produced suffice to supply the tourist, and cannot 
injure true science.” 


Mr. C. H. Wilson, of Glasgow, sends us an 
indignant and very proper protest against the 
partiality of M. Renan, which leads him to limit 
his condemnation to English and American tra- 
vellers. Mr. Wilson says,— 

When in Egypt, I saw, on nearly every 
monument on the Nile, in letters of white 
chalk, 6 inches high, and scrawled over 
‘ delicate designs,’ the name of a French ‘ idiot,’ 
who called herself the Countess de something, 
who had thus conveyed her name ‘ to posterity ;’ 
but I should hardly have thought, on account of 
this particular ‘idiot,’ of accusing the whole 
body of French travellers of being enemies of 
Egyptian antiquities. I venture to say, without 
fear of contradiction, that M. Renan found 
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nowhere, on these antiquities, an English name 
of the same social rank. On the Pylon of the 
temple at Phila, there is a long French inscrip- 
tion of many lines, cut into the stone, by ‘ Castex, 
sculpteur,” commemorating the pursuit of the 
Memlooks to this part of Egypt by French 
troops ; and as some insane loyalist has obliter- 
ated the name of Napoleon in part of the in- 
scription, another Frenchman has printed in oil 
paint, ‘A page of history ought to be respected.’ 
Can M. Renan point to any ‘ English or Ameri- 
can’ inscription upon any Egyptian monument 
to compare with this? Has M. Renan no words 
of condemnation for the Romans who formed 
part of a scientific commission to examine Egyp- 
tian antiquities some years ago, and who, with 
execrably bad taste, have disfigured the beauti- 
ful columns of the shrine of Isis at Philx by 
inscriptions in black paint, the letters being 
at least 6 inches in height? Amongst the 
thousands of English and Americans who have 
travelled in Egypt, including no doubt a legion 
of snobs, no one has approached the snobbery of 


this inscription, or has so seriously injured any | : 
|be provided at a reasonable rate, while the 


Egyptian monument. The shock given by these 
inscriptions, which thus coarsely invade the 
antique sanctity of Phila, can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have been surprised by 
them, on visiting the monuments there. But, 
on the other hand, M. Renan may quote the 
Anglo-Saxon names in enormous letters, and in 
black paint, which so hideously disfigure the 
column ‘of Pompey’ at Alexandria, evidently 
the work of daring and foolish sailors, whether 


Markets, which are to be supplemented by that 
projected and planned for Smithfield. Like the 
meat markets generally through all parts of the 
town, these central and ancient marts are not 
only too limited, but most unfavourably con- 
structed for the conservancy of viands for any 
population ; therefore the adaptation of Smith- 
field to the purpose will not only be a great 
convenience, but an additional security for the 
storage of meat, and for the public health, which 
so much depends upon the quality of their food. 

If upon all these grounds the removal of the 
meat-market is desirable, a change of Billings- 
gate to a more central position, such as Farring- 
don-road, the new centre of railway traffic, is 
still more needed. A large, open, and yet un- 
appropriated site is available there; it is more 
easily accessible by the dealers, the fish-sales- 
men, and the public; besides that, the deposit 
of supplies by rail would render the transit less 
expensive. Proper shambles, with water-supply 
and extensive storage-cellars, offices, assembly 
and reception rooms, and all the requisite 
appendages of a great improved market, might 


present market, hedging in and constricting, as 
it does, the Custom House, the shipping wharfs, 
and the Tooley-street stores, might be disposed 
of at an enhanced value. 

This is a question which properly belongs to 
the Corporation, therefore private enterprise 
cannot attempt competition in the matter. The 
attempt to establish Hungerford Market was 
abortive because the site was too far westward, 
and it was undertaken at a time when nearly all 





English or American it is impossible to say ; or 
he may point to the names on the summit of the 
Great Pyramid, or to those scrawled in white 
chalk on the top of the temple at Dendera. Do 
some travellers carry white chalk in their 
pockets? These are disgraceful enough, and 
amongst them predominate the names of two 
Glasgow ‘ idiots,’ in letters a foot high ; but they 
are written on the plain masonry, and nowhere 
that I can recollect upon works of art. Nor 
were the perpetrators people of rank, or even 
savans. At Bib&n-el-Molook, ‘The Gates of the 
Kings,’ tombs of the kings at Thebes, I certainly 
saw many English names, but written in pencil 
on broken parts of the rocks, and in small 
characters. I cannot recall any on the works of 


circumstances are changed, and the opportunity 
occurs, before the vacant ground is appropriated, 


localities ; and also give liberty to the present 
stinted accommodation for wharfage of the 
increasing passenger-trade by steam-vessels to 
London Bridge. For these purposes, coupled 
with the needed extension of the Custom House, 
and the liberation of the Pool, which is now 
blockaded at this most important and terminal 


almost unappreciable value; and the surplus, 
| beyond its cost or value when these shambles 





of raising a market that might do credit to the | 
City, and vastly improve two most important | 


portion of the quay, the site of Billingsgate is of | 


occasion. He was by no means satisfied with 
either of the two interpretations which Dr. 
Bruce in his History suggests. It appeared to 
him, as I confess it appeared to me also, that 
the passage is best explained by the ellipse, on 
account of the metre, of Puelle or some equiva- 
lent word. In that case the meaning, somewhat 
different from that which in either of his suppo- 
sitions Dr. Bruce assigns, would be to the follow- 
ing effect : ‘ A soldier, warned in a dream by the 
maiden who is married to Fabius, directed the 
erection of this altar to the nymphs to whom 
worship is due.’” 





PRINCIPAL PICTURES PURCHASED BY 
THE PRIZEHOLDERS IN THE ART-.- 
UNION OF LONDON, TO THIS TIME. 


From the Royal Academy.—‘‘ Lochaber no more,” W, 
H. Paton, 100/,; Mother and Child, J. Collinson, 75/.; 
Summer, A. W. Williams, 40/.; River Scene, Sunset, W. 
Ascroft, 40/.; The Glyddyrs, from Llyn Gwyant, C. Mar- 
shall, 367, 15s. ; Cottage, Old Charlton, Kent, J. Price, 
30l.; Arran Hills, from Bute, J. Adam, 25/.; Group of 
Beeches, Knowle Park, R. Butler, 25/.; Cornfields near 
the Coast, 8. R. Percy, 207. 

From the British Institution.—Dysart, Scotland, East 
Coast, J. Danby, 105/.; The Town and Vale of Festiniog, 
E. J. Niemann, 75/.; Scene on the River Clyde, Stone- 
byres, J. Gill, 637.; Suleman, H. W. Phillips, 527. 10s. ; 

all on the Clyde, Stonebyres, E. Gill, 257. ; A Calm, C, 
Dommerson, 21/.; Walton Bridges, on the Thames, W. E. 
Bates, 20/.; Horses and Poultry, J. F. Herring, 201. 

From the Society of British Artists —The Thorn, E. J. 
Cobbett, 1502.; An old French Fishing Town, J. J. Wil- 
son, 75l1.; Tower in Chepstow Castle, J. Tennant, 602. ; 
At Capel Curig, North Wales, J. Henzell, 55/.; Warping 
Out, Fresh breeze, J. J. Wilson, 401.; Thorsgill Brook, 
Yorkshire, H. J. Boddington, 401.; The Princess Eliza- 


the fish supplies came by water; now all the | beth in captivity at Hatfield, 1558, J. Noble, 40/.; Near 


Warling-lane, Surrey, J. E. Meadows, 401.; Blackdown, 
Surrey, C. Smith, 32/,; Near Godalming, Surrey, G. Cole, 
| 317. 10s.; Welsh Peasant Children, T. F. Marshall, 307. ; 
| On the Hills by Moonlight, A. Gilbert, 30/.; Little Scrag 
Oak Farm, Icclesham, E, L. Meadows, 30/.; Morning, 
| Noon, and Night, W. 8. Rose, 30l.; Going to Market, 
| J. Noble, 25/.; An English River Scene, E. L. Meadows, 
' 252.; An old Weir on the Thames, H. J. Boddington, 251. ; 
| Magpie Ait, on the Thames, H. J. Boddington, 25/.; The 
| Enthusiasts, W. Weir (late), 20/.; Woodman’s Cottage, 
| J. B. Ladbroke, 20/.; Bettws-y-Coed, J. J. Curnock, 20/.; 
| On the St. German’s, Cornwall, W. Pitt, 20/.; In the 
| Lledr Valley, Scene after Rain, H. J. Boddington, 201. 

| From the Royal Scottish Academy,—Morning Light on 
| Benmore, James Docherty, 24/. 

From the Water Colour Society.—The See-saw, W. Good- 
| all, 42/.; Ulleswater, from near Pooley Bridge, D. Cox, 
| jun., 312, 10s, 

| From the Institute of Painters in Water Colour.—Tombs 





art. Some were the names of very celebrated | were erected, would pay for the new and ex- of the Mamelooks, &c., C. Vacher, 100/.; Flushing—Pro- 


travellers, who never could have written them 
where they could do any harm, and which give 
a certain sanction to the practice, whilst its 
antiquity is illustrated in the most interesting 
manner on venerable monuments in the Valley 
of the Nile, on which the names of old Greek 
and Roman travellers, the ‘ idiots’ of their time, 
are found inscribed. It is perhaps impossible, 
if it is desirable, to prevent a practice common 
to all nations in all times, but the partial and 
one-sided criticism of M. Renan may do good if 
it leads all travellers to indulge the propensity 
in a harmless manner. 








BILLINGSGATE MARKET: ASUGGESTION. 


Since the erection of this fishmarket a great 
change has taken place in all that respects the 
supply, the demand, and the transmuted interests 
of dealers resident within our continuously spread- 
ing town and suburbs. The river was formerly 
the medium whereby fish was delivered from 
barges ; and the moored craft were used to store 
cargoes, more especially oysters, until the re- 
curring market-day again cleared the hold. 
Such, however, has been the increase of popula- 
tion, and the spread, in a westward direction, 
of interminable ranges of houses, that while 
Tooley-street stands out two miles from the 
centre eastward, the market, which barely 
sufficed at the period of its foundation, is too 
small for the enormous traffic of the times. The 
greatest sources of demand lie far afield in the 
western, north-western, and south-western direc- 
tions, and the fish salesmen and vendors have to 
drive farther to attend markets at four or five 
o'clock, a.m. But the greatest change of 
attendant circumstances is in the supply of the 
commodity, four-fifth parts whereof are now 
forwarded by railways from all the lines which, 
starting from the ports or fishing stations, con- 
verge in the grand central terminus at Far- 
ringdon-street. 

There are few large commercial towns which 
have not markets equal to those of the City, and 
many possess fish, meat, and vegetable markets 
of greater extent and far superior in construc- 
tive provisions to those of the metropolis. It is 


' tended site. It ought to be kept in view that 
| hundreds of vans and carts assemble there both 
| to carry in and to remove the never-failing sup- 
| plies of this perishable commodity; and that 
| hundreds of dealers drive thither, thus embar- 
| rassing a neighbourhood unprovided with stabling 


lor sheds. Therefore provision should be made 


in this respect at any new locality ; for without it 
| great inconvenience must be sustained by dealers 
| as well as householders in the vicinage: this is 
| much felt at present, as the situation close to 
| London Bridge is full of stores, and is approach- 
| able by the narrowest defiles of the old City. 








THE ALTAR TO THE NYMPHS, ALNWICK 
CASTLE. 


Eart StTannoper, in his recent address as 
President to the Society of Antiquaries, said, 
when speaking of the late Duke of Northumber- 
land, “It was in accordance with the same 
tastes and studies that the Duke formed, in his 
magnificent castle at Alnwick, two museums ; 
the one to comprise the antiquities which he had 
brought from Egypt, and the other devoted to 
the antiquities of Britain, and especially to some 
of the moveable objects derived from the Roman 
Wall. Among the latter there is now probably 
the most remarkable of all, an altar to the 
Nymphs, which was found at the ancient ont- 
post of Habitancum, the modern Risingham, 
that same spot commemorated as the birthplace 
of Bertram in the Rokeby of Sir Walter Scott. 
The altar in question is well described and elu- 
cidated by Dr. Bruce, at page 414, in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Roman Wall;’ but at the time he 
wrote, namely, in 1852, the altar was not, as now, 
in any museum, but held a place in the garden 
of Spencer Trevelyan, esq., of Long Witton. The 
inscription upon it is as follows :— 

‘ Somnio premonitus miles hanc ponere jussit 

Aram que Fabio nupta est Nymphis venerandis,’ 
These two hexameters, besides that they are not 
free from false quantities, will be found not a 
little difficult to construe or to understand. 
Lord Macaulay, to whom I showed the lines, 
was, I remember, greatly interested in them, 





needless to refer to Leadenhall and Newgate 


| vision Boats returning from Wind-bound Vessels, T. 8. 
| Robins, 35/.; Bridge at Bovey Tracy, 8. Devon, H. C. 
Pidgeon, 25/,; The Stream at Bradgate, J. W. Whymper, 
25!,; Ruins at Bradgate, J. W. Whymper, 21/.; The 
Mountain Rill, D. H. i'Kewan, 171.178. ; Onthe Wharfe, 
Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire, D. H. M‘Kewan, 17/, 17s, 








ON MECHANICAL CONTRIVANCES FOR 
THE SIGHT, AND HOW TO PRESERVE IT. 


I HAVE no doubt but that, some day, we shall 
have spectacles whereby a man will be reading 
his manuscript from the desk and yet looking at 
his audience at the same time. Such an inven- 
tion as this must come, if it has not arrived 
already. The opticians of the present generation 
| will reap a fair harvest of income from the fact 
| that people now-a-days have so very much read- 
|ing. Formerly, from a want of learning, people 
| retained their sight more vigorously than we do 
}at present, because they did not abuse it. 
| Paraffine oil and gas-light, and long nights of 
|romance reading, will soon impair the visual 
|organs even of youth. No doubt but the oil- 
lamp, which used to be, gave the eye also great 
fatigue in reading, though it had not a fraction 
of the temptations it has now. A magnifying 
glass somewhat the size of the pages generally 
read would be useful in keeping the eyes unim- 
paired, together with shades, to check the in- 
tensity of light thrown upon them. The glass 
ought to be square, and raised to its focus from 
the surface of the book just enough to enlarge 
the print. This would be most acceptable to the 
young, and as essential to them as a good pair of 
spectacles would be to theaged. It onght to be 
cheap, too, because cheapness means popularity. 
Onr eyes, then, those delightful lenses that serve 
us in the wise discrimination of the beautifal, 
ought to be treasured more than the gems and 
“koh-i-nors” of the wealthy; and the more we 
attend to and study their mechanism, the longer 
will they fulfil the office of the “ good and faith- 
ful servant.” A. H. 








Sociat Science Association. — The ninth 
annual meeting of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science will be held at 
Sheffield, under the presidency of Lord Brougham, 





and discussed them with me on more than one 


from the 4th to the 11th of October next. 
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ARCHAOLOGY ABROAD. 


Near Senlis, 33 miles from Paris,some Roman} Tue guardians of the Halifax Union advertised 
remains lately discovered are being laid bare by | for tenders for the valuation of property in the 
the exertions of the Archwological Society. As} Union that may be requisite during the ensuing 
far as they have gone several courts, chambers, | twelve months, for the purpose of parochial 
and doorways have been brought to light by/ assessment. The following is a list of the 


VALUERS’ TENDERS. 


the excavations. The funds of the Society not 
being very extensive are unable to satisfy the | 
demand of the landed proprietor, which nd 
exorbitant. He has evidently no affection for | 
the relics of bygone ages, having threatened that | 
he will, if not promptly settled with, fill up the | 
excavations as he wants to sow his erops, &c. 

According to the Courrier de Lyon an archzeo- 
logical discovery of some interest has been 
lately made on the Gay property at Fourvitres. 
It consistsof the ground-floorof a Roman mansion 
with hypocaust, bath chambers, cisterns, &c. 
In one of the walls surrounding the building is 
a niche, encircled with fresco paintings on a red 
ground, and supposed to have been the sanc- 
tuary of the Lares. 

At thirty-five kilométres S.E. from Constan- 
tine, in Algiers, on the slopes giving rise to the 
streams of Bou-Meazoug, not far from the Batna | 
road, and in a country called by the natives 
Mordjet-el-Gourzi, within a radius of more than 
three leagues, on the mountainous portion as 
well as on the plain, all the country surrounding 
these sources is covered with monuments of 
Celtic form, such as dolmens, demi-dolmens, 
cromlechs, menhirs, alleys, and tumuli. Féraud, 
interpreter of the African army, who has been 
unremitting in the prosecution of these re- 
searches, says he never counted them, but that | 
he examined more than a thousand during the 
three days that the exploring lasted. These} 
monuments are not only scattered in great num- 
bers over a small space, but are connected toge- | 
ther, so that, while each monument is @ com- 
plexity in itself, it also forms portion of a greater 
general system. Mr. Bertrand, who has studied 
Celtic remains all over Europe, remarks that in 
one case, a tumulus surrounded by several 
circles of stones or cromlechs, and surmounted 
by a great table or dolmen, is exactly similar to 
those he observed in Denmark. Several of the 
tumuli, of which the stone circles mark the 
bases, have been opened in the environs of 
Constantine, contained bodies, unburned, fre- 
quently with the arms crossed and the knees 
bent up so as to touch the chin. This is pre- 
cisely the position of the skeletons in the stone 
age of Denmark. It is worthy of remark that 
while the latter are of the stone age and those 
of Gaul of the bronze age, the Constantine 
remains are of the iron age. 








SOUTH KENSINGTON NEW ROAD BILL, 


Tue rejection of this Bill by the Committee of 
the House of Commons has been the subject of 
correspondence in the press, and an important 
preliminary meeting of the resident gentry has 
been held at the South Kensington Hotel, 
(ueen’s-gate-terrace—Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., 
in the chair—to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of applying to Parliament for the recom- 
mittal of the Bill. The resolutions were 
unanimously supported by an influential body of 
gentlemen, including the following :—Sir Ralph 
Howard, bart., Colonel Sir Thomas Troubridge, | 
bart., Lord William Lennox, Admiral Bethune, | 
Rear-Admiral Buckle, the Hon. Captain Maude; | 
R.N., Mr. F. H. Atterbury, Captain Walrond | 
Clarke, Mr. C. J. Freake, Mr. F. H. P. Wetherall, | 
Mr. G. S. Dale, Mr. John Stapleton, and Mr. 
W. W. Lawrance. The resolutions were as fol- 
low :—Moved by Sir Ralph Howard, bart., and 
seconded by Admiral Bethune—“ Resolved, that 
in the opinion of this meeting the construction of | 
the proposed new road or street from Cadogan- 
place to the South Kensington Museum would be | 
of great local and public advantage, and that 
the project meets with their cordial approval, 
and in the opinion of the meeting is well deserv- 
ing of public support.” Moved by Colonel Sir 
Thomas Troubridge, bart., and seconded by Mr. 
William Douglas—‘“ Resolved, that this meeting 
is of opinion that it is desirable that the pro- 
moters of the undertaking should make an 
application to the House of Commons for a re- 
committal of the Bill during the present session.” 
Moved by the Hon. Captain Mande, R.N., and 
seconded by Rear-Admiral Buckle,—“ Resolved, 
that a vote of thanks be tendered to Mr. Charles 
Boxton, M.P., the chairman, for his able conduct 


in the chair.” 





tenders, showing the rates per cent. on the 

rateable value of property on which it was pro- 

posed to take the valuations :— 

Robertshaw & Berry, Lightcliffe, m. d. 
00 


SEAIIOUMOIING, «...<00:005setbdssencenietbd 0 per cent 
J. Mallinson, Halifax ............ccc0e0e ~~ 0 0 9 
Corbett & Raby, Manchester ......... 33 0 pa 
Hepworth & Halliwell, Brighouse... 30 0 pat 
James Powell, Harrogate ............... 20 0 % 
B. W. Jackson, Halifax..............000 20 0 80 
Stevenson & Utley, Halifax ............ 20 0 20 
Batler, Cleckheaton ..........600c0...000 20 0 mes 
ie OOO, TEGIGE oo csccthicd sscwrecnenccence 15 0 pa 
Bewchaw, Halifax. <.....,decssccadililesseses 15 0 +s 
BB, Horsfall, Halifex ....J....ccsdicosssce.es 12 6 m2 


and the last-named Tender has been accepted. 








THE DANTE EXHIBITION. 


THE Dantesqae Exhibition, in the lower rooms 
of the Bargello,—on the wall of one of which, 
formerly used as a chapel, the portrait of Dante, 
by Giotto, was brought to light from under coats 
of whitewash in 1841,—consisted of invaluable 





manuscripts of different editions of Dante’s 
works, produced during the five centuries after | 
his birth, among which, one engraved on vellum 
(considered unique), 


beautifully illuminated | 


| copies, documents relating to Dante and person- | 


ages mentioned by him in his works, all brought | 
from the Florentine archives and from those of | 
other Italian towns, as well as from the libraries 

of private individuals, formed a source of 

deeper interest to the Danteopolist than the 

casual inspector, and required more time than 

the glances obtained in a crowd during the three 

days when «a!l were exhibited. The part belong- 
ing to Florence still remains for the student to | 
pore over; the others have been returned to} 
their owners. Every portrait of the poet attain- 
able was also there; modern pictures, engrav- | 
ings, ivories, sculpture#, photographs, medals,— | 
in fact, every artistic object relative to Dante. 

The Medieval exhibition was hastily arranged, | 
the ‘collection gathered together in a fortnight. 
This partly explains its smallness. In a eity 
like Florence, the cradle of the most beautiful of 
Medizval art, more might have been expected ; 
but all to be seen is very beautiful and interest- 
ing. Two rooms are devoted to ancient 
armoury, among which are to be seen some of 
the wonderful specimens of fine steel armour, 
inlaid with graved gold ornament; that of a 
Guadagni, of the sixteenth century, the richest ; 
another, of the fifteenth, of steel, with figures in 
relief; shields, of marvellously artistic design 
and execution; saddles, of finely-carved ivory, 
of the fifteenth century; a collection of finely- 
mounted daggers, of work from the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth century. Then there is a! 
cabinet of Chinese small enamelled vases, en- 
crusted with gold. The Exhibition is rich in| 
beautiful panels; fifteen cut chests, the fronts | 
painted with historical subjects, the lids and | 
stands handsomely gilded. 

The principal room contains specimens (lent 
by the king) of the finest majolica known,— 
those also of the later kind, with elegant | 
arabesques surrounding small gem-like cameos,— | 
gorgeous wine-coolers, elegant tazze, marvels of 
art, two cases of carved ivory objects, and one of 
amber, manufactured into every conceivable | 
object of ornament. The specimens of Limoges | 
enamel are some of the finest seen. One, supposed 
to be by Moriano, 1530, for delicacy of design 
and execution, and brilliancy of colour, cannot 
be surpassed. An early thirteenth century spe- | 
cimen of Niello, an inch in diameter,—subject, | 





jan entombment of Christ, with many figures, | 


very perfect : it is the centre of a brass patina. | 
Among the bronzes, a Medusa, by Benvenuto 
Cellini, and bust of Alexander de Medici, are the 
most interesting. A lovely female head in terra 
cotta, by Leonardo da Vinci, is amongst the 
most choice objects. 

There is a fine selection of precious seals. That 
of the Republic, with the Hercules, in bas relief; 
episcopal rings of Paul If. and of Pius III. The 
numismatic contributions are very valuable and 
numerous. There are antique reliquaries, crnci- | 
fixes in ivory, rivalling Guercino’s on canvass, for | 
expression and feeling ; caskets of ivory, of silver, | 
and coral of carved wood, in design so beautiful 
one would wish to send them as examples to our | 





with gold figures in high relief, of high finish, 
formerly belonging to Voltaire, is among the 
objects of interest. Mr. Spence has sent a room- 
ful of sixteenth century valuables. 

Gorgeously painted and gilded chests, an old 
bedstead in excellent preservation, such as we 
see in Andrea del Sarto’s pictures; tapestry 
lines the walls—subjects from the old masters. 
A Luca della Robbia, and cabinets of old 
bronzes, and gems of all kinds, are there. 

The want of a catalogue is much felt, the 
names of the contributors alone in most cases 
being attached, without any explanation. The 
king has expressed a wish that the present col- 
lection shall form a nucleus for a permanent 
Exhibition of Medizval Art, and it is to be 
earnestly hoped the wish may be complied with, 
and that the numerous treasures now hidden 
in Italian private collections, may be displayed 
to not only the Florentine public, but the many 
foreigners visiting the new capital of Italy. 








LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 


THE “vevata questio” of economically con- 


structed labourers’ cottages seems further from 
solution than ever, if we may judge from the list 
of tenders that have been obtained for carrying 
out the last prize design of the Society of Arts, 
published in the Builder of December 31, 1864 
That design was estimated to cost 2031., the 


| pair of cottages; but the lowest builder’s tender, 


according to the list afterwards given, amounts 
to 3971. 13s. 4d. ! 

Annexed is a design, prepared for the last 
Society of Arts’ competition, but which un- 
fortunately did not come under the notice of the 
Society, from having been delayed in transit. 
Now, as my pair of cottages were estimated by 
myself to cost 200I., including architect’s com- 
mission and supervision; and as, moreover, I 
have now before me a builder’s tender, offering 
to execute the pair for 1801., which I obtained 
at the time and now forward; I hope I may be 
allowed, “‘ without prejudice,” to allude to one or 
two features of the design. 

On the ground-floor I have a living-room, 
13 ft. by 11 ft.; a scullery, 9 ft. by 8 ft.; a 
pantry (not a closet in a room), 4 ft. by 5 ft.; a 
coal or fuel place; good entrance-porch ; stair- 
case (entirely to itself), 6 ft. by 7 ft.; and a 
store closet. 

In the prize design there are no fewer than 


four doors in the scullery, which is without a 


fireplace, and the boiler is placed close to the 
door of the living-room. There are two doors in 
the living-room; indeed, both these rooms form 
a complete thoroughfare to and from the yard, 
and W. C. at back, and the stairs and chamber 
at front. That this arrangement is adopted for 
economical reasons I am at a loss to understand. 

In my design I provide a good staircase, ap- 
proachable from every room in the house sep«- 
rately. None of the rooms are passages from 
one part of the house or premises to another. I 
have only one entrance to the living-room and 
one to the scullery, both opening into the en- 
trance passage, into which also the pantry opens ; 
and in the same passage or lobby is the foot of 


| the staircase. 


On the chamber-floor I have three bed-rooms, 
respectively 11 ft. by 9 ft. 3 in. 12 ft. by 
8 ft. 6 in., and 6 ft. by 8 ft. In the latter is a 
cheaply-constructed but efficient bath, and over 
it a cistern, which collects the whole rainfall of 
the roof. Town water might, of course, be laid 
on to this cistern in localities where it is de- 
sirable or available. The pitch of roof I have 
given is just sufficient for utility. It gives more 
cubical internal space, and at the same time is 
less costly than the high-pitched roof shown in 
the prize design (and by some fatality generally 
adopted), as will be readily seen. I have also 
avoided that eternal central gutter, with its cost 
and its insufferable nuisance; and all the down 
conductors of rainwater I employ consist of an 
overflow pipe from the cistern to a water-butt in 
the yard, and a small pipe and tap to the sink 
in the scullery. 

I will not now enter into farther detail on the 
subject ; but, if there be any certainty in figures, 
or trust in “the sons of men” in the shape of 
builders, I have yet to be convinced that my 
design cannot be creditably carried out, includ- 
ing cost of supervision, for 2007. the pair of 
cottages. 

Mr. Sinclair says in his letter— Any one can 


| build a good labourer’s cottage : the difficulty is 


to build one for little money.” Granted. But 


,modern workmen. A green enamelled watch,!I am convinced that 401. or 501. less than the 
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sum named by Mr. Sinclair would provide for 
the labourer with a small family a home that, as 
far as comfort and sanitary arrangements go, 
might be to him as good as a mansion. 

In my letter to the Committee of the Society 
of Arts accompanying my design, I find the 
following passage :—“ In considering this design 
I have endeavoured to secure tothe labourer the 
greatest possible amount of comfort with the 
means at disposal ; and am quite convinced that 
this can be satisfactorily accomplished without 
cost to the proprietor which shall at all militate 
from an adequate return for original outlay.” 

JamEs KenpaLu, Architect. 








MEDLEZVAL DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
OF GERMANY. 


No country in Europe offers so many examples 
of domestic architecture of the Middle Ages as 
Germany. The names of Frankfort, Nuremberg, 
Ratisbon, and Prague are familiar to all who 
take an interest in Gothic architecture; and 
there are many less visited towns, such as Warz- 
burg, Bamberg, Landshut, and Ochsenfurth, 
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which are nearly, if not quite, as interesting as 
their better-known and more important neigh- 
bours. 

The architecture of Nuremberg has constantly 
been illustrated and described, and perhaps no 
town in Europe is so thoroughly Medizeval ; its 
houses, however, are not of great antiquity, few, 
if any, of them being of earlier date than the 
fifteenth century. 

Ratisbon, perhaps, contains the earliest ex- 
amples of Medizval domestic architecture in 
existence. Many of its houses possess Roman- 
esque and First Pointed windows eg example, 
fig. 1), vaulting, staircases, &. e windows 
are often peculiarly beautiful: they generally 
consist of two or three bead-moulded arches, 
resting upon slender shafts, which are quite 
detached from the wooden casements. Some- 
times a little tracery is introduced into the heads 
of the lights, as in fig. 2. The “ Goliath’s Haus” 
is the finest and most perfect thirteenth cen- 
tury house in existence. The doorways have 
generally been replaced at a later date. Fig. 3 
is a good example of a late doorway. The shops, 
basements, and passages are generally vaulted, 
and are not unfrequently ornamented with 





bosses and carved corbels. 


Landshut is a town which carries one back to 
the sixteenth century : its principal street, which 
is nearly a mile long, contains scarcely a single 
modern building. Every house has a gable: the 
material used is brick, except for the windows, 
which are either stone or wood. The fronts are 
generally covered with plaster, which in many 
instances still retains vestiges of decorations. 
A vaulted arcade runs along the east side of the 
street. No town that I have ever seen contains 
so much vaulting as Landshut. Even the shops, 
stables, and beer-cellars have vaulted ceilings 
worthy of the aisles of a cathedral. Fig. 4is a 
good example of a Landshut gable. 

Fig. 5 is a house of very peculiar design in 
the Cathedral-place at Frankfort: it is probably 
a work of the fifteenth century. The battlement 
is treated in a very striking way. There are 
houses of very similar design to be found in the 
“Kvautmarkt,” “ Rémer-platz,”’ and on the 
Quay. The slaughter-house at Frankfort is a 
curious example of Mediwval architecture, and 
well worthy of notice. Unfortunately modern 
“ improvements ” are making sad havoc amongst 
specimens of the domestic architecture of Frank- 
fort, and soon few vestiges of antiquity will be 
left in this city. H. W. Brewer. 
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{. LIFE AND DEATH IN LONDON AND 
PARIS. 


Tue fact mentioned in the Builder of the 22nd 
of April, that there has been a reduction in the 
mortality of Paris during the years 1860, 1861, 
1862, and 1863, and that in the same period 
there has been an increase in the mortality of 
London, is a matter which requires our most 
serious and careful attention; for, amongst 
other reasons, there are still some who argue 
that sanitary improvements are of but little 
avail; and this number will be increased if it 
is shown that the large expenditure which has 
been made in the London district fails, in the 
matter of health and the duration of life, to 
enable us to compete in this way with the neigh- 
bouring capital. We will, therefore, jot down a 
few points on which we should have clear infor- 
mation before coming to positive conclusions 
respecting the value of the sanitary measures 
that have been brought into use; for there are 
important causes of excessive death which do 
not depend altogether upon the neglect of 
drainage, although that will always be one main 
point on which the inhabitants of towns, villages, 
mansions, and dwelling-places of all kinds, must 
rely for health. We require particulars, so that 
by contrast and comparison we may be able to 
test the causes by which the health of the two 
capitals is affected by means independent of the 
general system of drainage which may be in use. 

The medical treatment of the sick poor ia, 
according to the manner in which it is managed, 
the means of either saving or losing a consi- 
derable number of lives. In London there is 
great improvement required in this respect. The 
subdivision of the metropolis into parishes, the 
workings of so many contending interests, the 
manner in which medical relief-orders are dis- 
pensed by relieving officers, particularly in poor 
and crowded districts, and other matters con- 
nected with this department of the management 
of a great city, to which the Builder has before 
at different times referred in detail, materially 
affect the death-rate. 

From different reliable authorities as to the 
manner in which the sick poor of Paris are 
treated, it would seem to be better than 
with us. The management there, not only 
in this way, but also in the visitation and 
relief of the helpless poor, is on a broad and 
comprehensive plan, which prevents those pain- 
ful cases of neglect that are so often followed 
by the sacrifice of lives which might otherwise 


be saved ; and we should know what per-centage | 


of deaths may be fairly set against London in 
this respect. 

It is likely, also, that in Paris there is a saving 
in consequence of the plan which is used re- 


garding the very large number of infant children | 


who are either unclaimed or little cared for, but 
who are gathered up and provided for by the 
State, and sent, for the purpose of being 
reared, to rural places, where their condition is 
inspected, and where there is a better chance of | 
life than there is in the crowded and polluted | 
alleys, and in the wretched tenements and bad | 
air of a great city. Even the size of a city, and 
the number of people that are gathered on a 
particular space, are the cause of death. In the) 
comparison of the death-rates of Paris and, 
London we should have not only notes of the | 
extent of space which is crowded beyond a} 
certain limit, but also the general allowance of 
space for the dwellers in each capital. 

Under an imperial rule, when it is guided by 
an intelligence such as that which now reigns 
in France, there are many advantages in the 
way in which sanitary and social improvements 
can be carried out. We all know how difficult 
it is to move the municipal bodies, the Parlia- 
ment, &c., to carry out measures which are 
known to be absolutely necessary. In Paris, the 
changes which have been made by direction of 
the Emperor Napoleon in the dwellings of the 
industrious portions of the community, although 
they cause present inconvenience and increased 
rent, will eventually produce good. Even now 
the position of affairs will be of advantage 
to the Parisian death-rate. In London, the 
state in which immense masses of the people 
live is one of terrible confusion and antagonism to 
health. Morality, even decency, is far too often im- 
possible ; and there are parishes with a population 
of from 150,000 to 200,000, in which thousands 
of people—men, women, and childrer—live in 
tenemented dwellings left in the sanitary care 
of only two, three, and, in some rare instances, 
four inspectors of health, who are appointed 
by the boards of guardians,—gentlemen who 





in many instances have a direct pecuniary 


money on this kind"of household property. We 
want an estimate of the number of deaths in the 
thousand occurring in the metropolis which can 
be fairly attributed to this cause alone. 

To intemperance and its after effects, both as 
regard men and women, and children, who are 
either affected in infancy by the administration 
of strong drinks, or by the effect which their use 
has upon the constitution of children whose 
parents have been addicted to them, there are 
more deaths to be attributed in London than in 
Paris. 

The population of London is about twice the 
number of that of Paris, and we should know the 
proportions in each city which the struggling poor 
bear to those who are rightly supplied with all 
the necessaries of life; and also the numbers 
in each place who are employed in trades 
affecting the duration of life; or who work in 
situations which are unfavourable to the dura- 
tion of life or the preservation of health. 

In parts of London, vast populations are placed 
in the most evil sanitary conditions. The peo- 
ple are under-fed, ill-clad, and live in and are 
surrounded by an atmosphere of filth which 
surely performs deadly work. 





| has been so recently referred to in the Builder, 
| that we will not at present say more on the 
|matter, except to remind our readers of the 
neglect of scavenging, both in the muddy months 
| and in those when the dry polluted dust finds its 
| way into the lungs of every wayfarer, and which, 
, by entering houses and shops, does not allow 
| those who are indoors to escape. Paris is better 
| than London in this respect ; and, asa sure con- 
| sequence, we must give to the last-named place 
an extra number of deaths. 

The quality of the food used by the families 
| of the industrial and poorer classes in a great 
| capital, is a most important consideration ; and 
,in London there is certainly a great want of 
| proper inspection, not only of some of the 
| markets, but also of the shops of many of the 
| tradesmen who deal in the necessaries of life for 
the use of the poorer part of the community. Is 
this better managed in Paris? 


will be less dangerous to health than the various 
kinds of butcher’s meat and fish which, in dis- 


| eased and often in putrid conditions, are allowed | 


to be disguised in so many forms and offered 
with the object of tempting the hungry to buy. 
When considering the effect of the improved | 


drainage of London, we should bear in mind that | 
| there is here an immense quantity of work of! 
| this kind to be executed. Hundreds of cesspools | 
| still exist in situations where human life is the| 


most exposed to their bad influence; and besides, 
| the main drainage, so far as regards health, has 
| not been brought yet into operation. It is our 
duty to use every exertion to beat the Parisians 
in the healthiness of our capital, and we hope 
that the “good day is coming” when our 
rivalry with France will be in matters of sani- 
tary science and its application, to preserve the 
bodily health and add to the duration of the 
lives of the people. In this way, and in the im- 
provement of the arts and fine manufactures, 
and in the advancement of the social conditions, 
the intelligence and comfort of the dwellers in 
each land, we hope that the contest between 
England and France will be more severe and in 
earnest than the struggles which are recorded in 
the history of past times. A. & B. 








COLOUR THE FIRST QUALITY IN 
STAINED GLASS. 


Srr,—You have invited the expression of 
opinions upon the queries concerning stained 
glass, which were contained in your number of 
the 13th ult. I have just read these questions, 
and as an enthusiast on the subject, perhaps a 
few remarks of mine on the two first may not be 
uninteresting to some of your readers, 

I consider that the primary effect of stained 
glass most decidedly is one of colour: a window 
may be badly drawn, but if the colours are well 

and harmonized, and the glass good, 
the effect must be to a certain extent pleasing. 
On the other hand, no beauty of drawing can 
compensate the eye for the glare of brilliant 
colours mixed without regard to contrast. 
Again, there is a something in the nature of 
glass which points out to us, that to colour in 
the first place we must be indebted for the pro- 





interest in preventing the necessary outlay of 


The dirty state of the streets of our metropolis | 


| be 


duction of effect. As a medium for paint glass 
cannot compete with canvass; but what painter 
can imitate the depth of tone in a piece of 
thick, grey blue glass; or can his palette pro- 
duce anything to match the brilliancy and rich- 
ness of a piece of ruby glass. Certainly not, and 
therefore it is by its powers of colour that 
stained glass should appeal to us first. Look at 
ancient windows : it cannot be said that it is to 
their drawing they owe their charm entirely, 
but rather it is to the correct taste with which 
the colours are blended, and to the tone the glass 
has received from age. Now, why should not 
this be done equally well at the present day ? 
Surely there are many artists now living who 
can make designs quite as fine as those of our 
ancestors ; and although’ age has a certain effect 
upon glass, as upon port wine, which cannot be 
copied exactly on new, still the use of a thick 
coarse glass almost entirely obviates that. 

I do not wish to underrate the value of good 
drawing in glass-staining, but I am sorry to see 
a taste arising for windows which do not owe 
their value to the especial beauties of glass, and 
its characteristic feature as opposed to paint, 
viz., that it is seen by transmitted, not reflected, 
light, but which depends upon the skill of the 
artist in forming a pretty picture, a mere imita- 
tion fresco or oil painting. Take, for instance, 
the new windows in Glasgow Cathedral. No 
one can deny that they are beautiful pictures ; 
but, in my opinion, they should have been painted 
on canvass, or on the walls of the building. 
| Where can we find in them the beautiful pieces 
of glass into which you may look and imagine 
jyou are gaping into an uufathomable depth 
| tinted with the colour you are admiring ? Where 
lare the tiny bits in which the light seems to 
| linger and rest before passing through? Sach 
|things should always be found in a good 
, window ; but in those I am referring to, although 
| we have the pleasing effect of good drawing 
| and colouring as in a picture, we have none of 
| those peculiar charms of colour which, so to 

speak, form the glory of stained glass. I lately 
| visited Glasgow with a friend, for the purpose of 
| closely examining those windows. At my com- 





| panion’s first glance at one of them he ex- 
We fancy that | 
| the extra quantity of vegetable diet used in Paris | 


claimed, “ How lovely!’ “It is, indeed,” I 
answered, but my reply referred to the loves of 
two sparrows I observed on a neighbouring 
building, through the medium of one of the 
Apostles, clothes and all. The fact is, the glass, 
being the common thin glass from Munich, is too 
poor and weak ever to make a good window ; and 
the designers have, perhaps for that reason, by 
the use of enamels and all the skill of the 
painter’s art, produced pictures, quite ignoring 
those splendid effects which glass, and glass 
alone, can give us. 

As to your second question, I think there can 
little difference of opinion that good colouring 
must not be loud and flaring, under any circum- 
stances, and this applies more particularly to 
glass. Of course, the position of a window 
should have some consideration before deter- 
mining the warmth or coolness of its tone; but 
I think, as a rule, it is better to have a window 
a little too cool than a little too warm. If rather 
too quiet in its colouring, it will be found to im- 
prove upon acquaintance, and the eye will 
become more reconciled to it in time; but if too 
warm and loud the strain upon the eye seems to 
render it more critical, and we think we liked 
the design best at first. Glass can now be so 
readily obtained, of every tint under the sun, 
that perhaps it has caused us to be too profuse 
in our varieties of colour, without employing a 
proportionate amount of skill in blending them. 
To approach perfection in stained-glass, we must 
have colouring rich and gorgeous without being 
hot, bright without being glaring, and soft with- 
out being dull; and lastly, good drawing. To do 
this, we must first have completely coloured 
and finished designs, drawn by talented artists ; 
and have such designs carried out on thick 
glass, so as to produce those effects of colour 
without which stained-glass is unworthy of its 
name. 








Darinkine Fountain Movement.—Mr. Munro 
has nearly completed a drinking-fountain and its 
surmounting statue of a Naiad, which is of 
Carrara marble, and 7 ft. in height. This work 
will shortly be placed in Berkeley-square, oppo- 
site the residence of the late Lord Lansdowne, 
the donor. The base of the work is of red 
granite, the action of the figure that of holding a 


brimming urn. 
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A PLEA FOR ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, 
ST. ALBAN’S. 


Come, sir, and see once more our little church, 
“rich with the spoils of Time,” of St. Michael 
in St. Alban’s. We have unroofed it, and gutted 
it, and unpewed it, and unchurchwardened it, 
and un-Batty-Langleyed it, and are letting, 
wisely we all think, George Gilbert Scott have 
his own way. Yes, sir, St. Alban’s revisited 
will well repay all who love genius, all who 
study antiquity, and all who build. The noble 
portrait-statue of the Great Francis Bacon is 
now to be seen to rare advantage. And, what 
all lovers of the great Lord Chancellor will be 
pleased to hear, the grave-stone—the blue-leger 
that covers the body of Bacon’s faithful follower— 
is to be seen, I believe for the first time by the 
oldest inhabitant in St. Alban’s. ‘With 
reverence look.” I have deciphered, and with 
Layard-difficulty, these words :— 

“ HERE LYETH THE BODY OF S® 
THOMAS MEAUTYS.” 


What the rest of the inscription was we may 
gather from Chauncey and from Clutterbuck. 
This Sir Thomas Meautys erected the monu- 
mental statue of Francis Bacon. Meautys 
set it up, but who the sculptor was no research 
has been able to detect. I suspect Sir Francis’s 
half-brother, Sir Nathaniel, was the sculptor: 
he was a painter (see Walpole) and his monu- 
mental bust in the church of Culford in Suffolk, 
decorated with palette and pencils, is, in my 
opinion (and I have seen it), the anticipatory 
monumental-tomb of his own hands. 
Church-restoration cannot go on—any more 


distasteful to them, seeing that it is only a slight 
remove from the chattel-slavery our forefathers 
laboured under; and the only solution of the 
phrase, “a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work,” is the whole of the profits to the work- 
man when he combines capital with his labour. 
Under the present system, strikes take place in 
America, with its democratic institutions ; in Aus- 
tralia ; and also under imperial rule on the other 
side of the water. Iam firmly convinced the 
remedy is co-operation ; and, when the working 
men know its benefits, the franchise will not be 
far distant. During the late strike of carpenters 
in the Midland Counties a house was in course 
of erection, and the bricklayers, having got up 
to the first story, could not proceed further 
without the aid of the carpenters to lay the 
floor. Now, what did the master carpenter do? 
Why, he obtained the assistance of the other 
master carpenters in the town, and they set to 
work and laid the floor in the presence of the 
men who were out on strike, and the bricklayers 
then proceeded with the erection of the house. 
Now, if these operative carpenters understood 
the principles of co-operation, they would have 
said to each other, ‘These master carpenters 
have combined labour with capital, and done 
without us. Now, if we practise temperance, 
economy, and forethought, to obtain capital, and 
combine it with our labour, we can then do with- 
out master carpenters.’ ” 





ACCIDENTS. 


As the workmen employed upon the Thames 
Embankment were pushing a truck loaded 





than Chancellors of the Exchequer can go on— 
withont “ways and means.” Our budget of 
subscriptions is not very large, but we ask, 
receive, and are hopeful. We want to preserve 
and restore the church that contains all that is 
mortal of “the greatest, wisest, meanest of 
mankind.” We have faith in our architect, 
and every confidence in the vicar and patron of 
our most interesting church. 

By giving publicity to this letter, carrying no 
great name with it—but asking in a mighty 
name—you can importantly strengthen and 
help the work we have in hand. Were I good 
at “ begging-letters,” I wouldre-write this. Let 
the name in which I ask conceal or excuse every 
imperfection. PETER CUNNINGHAM. 





A HOUSE PAINTER ON THE LABOUR 
QUESTION. 


WE are asked by a number of working men to 
publish the observations made by John Brien, 
operative house-painter, at the first meeting of 
the Working Men’s Club Union, held at Exeter 
Hall recently, as already mentioned by us, and 
willingly comply. The speaker said,— Words 
cannot express my feelings of gratitude to the 
noblemen who are present to take part in this 
debate with working men; but social distinctions 
must be banished to-night, and all must stand 
on this platform as men engaged in the moral 
fight of intellect against intellect; not for the 
purpose of obtaining a party triumph, but to 
elicit that which is beneficial to all men, truth. 
The three ingredients that compose the wealth 
of a nation are land, labour, and capital; and 
its distribution is as follows :—One portion falls 
to the proprietors of the soil; another to the 
owners of capital or tools, including food, which 
sets labour in motion, and which is, in fact, no- 
thing but the stored-up results of labour; and 
the last falls to the share of the labourer, and is 
the remuneration for his toil. The two last por- 
tions fall to the employer and the workman, and 
the proportion in which they are to be allotted 
is a constant source of struggle between these 
two parties,—the one, the employer, endeavour- 
ing to get the largest amount of work at the 
lowest rate of wages; and the workman endea- 
vouring to get the highest wages, and to spare 
his bones as much as possible. If I use strong 
language, I trust you will consider it directed 
against the system, and not to employers of 
labour. Perhaps I read political economy dif- 
ferent to some persons; but I conceive that the 
writings of the father of the English economists, 
Dr. Adam Smith, clearly prove that the interests 
of the employer and employed are not identical ; 
and, so long as the two classes exist, there must 
of necessity be antagonism of interests, and 
neither courts of arbitration nor of conciliation 
will prevent strikes ; for, as working men ad- 
vance in intelligence, wages will become more 





with cement along a wooden stage, almost 
in front of the residence of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, the stage suddenly gave way, and seven 
men were precipitated to the bottom in the 
midst of slush and mud. One man became so 
embedded that it occupied five hours before his 
body was drawn to the surface. He was then 
quite dead. It is said that the stage contained 
100 tons of ballast upon it at the time of the 
accident, that it was manifestly insufficient to 
bear any further weight, and that it broke down 
about a week before, and then buried an engine 
in the mud. Since this accident a stage at 
Waterloo-bridge has given way beneath the 
weight of an engine. Some workmen were 
seriously injured. 

One man has died from the effects of injuries 
received in the accident at the Liverpool-street 


STATISTICS OF MAGNESIUM. 


Tue light emitted by a wire one-thousandth 
of an inch in diameter, is equal to that of 
seventy-four stearine candles of five to the 
pound: 3 ft. of it are burned per minute, or 
a quarter of an ounce per hour, the cost of 
which, at the present price, would be about 
2s. 6d. Seventy-four stearine candles would, 
however, in the same time, consume 2lb. of 
stearine, which would cost 2s.: 40°4 cubic 
feet of 12-candle coal gas would be required to 
produce the same effect, and would cost about 
28d. The dearness of magnesium arises from 
the dearness of sodium required in obtaining it. 
Sodium is now 10s. per Ib., and one pound, under 
the most favourable circumstances, would be 
required for a pound of magnesium. But in- 
creased demand will, no doubt, cheapen sodium, 
and in other ways also render the production of 
magnesium more economical. Already the 
Magnesium Metal Company have reduced the 
price of magnesium more than fifty per cent. 
Magnesium gives off 265 times less heat than 
gas. Gas and candles vitiato the air by the pro- 
duction of watery vapour and carbonic acid: 
magnesium is free from this objection, but it has 
an inconvenience of its own: a large quantity of 
calcined magnesia is thrown off as a fine powder, 
which soon renders the atmosphere of a room 
intolerable. This is also objectionable in photo- 
graphy, though used only for very short periods. 
For ordinary purposes it would render some 
peculiar mode of ventilation, or purification yet 
to be discovered, indispensable. Perhaps the 
smoke might be conducted through water and 
there condensed. At best magnesium can be 
only an imperfect substitute for sunlight: its 
light has been found to be only the 1-525th of 
that of the sun on a bright November day; but, 
at the same time, its chemical effect was ascer- 
tained to be the 1-36th of that of the sun. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening (the 26th ult.) at the House in 
Conduit-street. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
J. H. Christian, the president. 

Mr. F. Jameson was elected a member of the 
Association. 

Mr. J. Lemon, on behalf of the committee, 
brought under notice the necessity of greater 





Railway-station of the North London line. 
The intended station is being erected by 
Messrs. William Cubitt & Co. The building 
itself forms a parallelogram, the area of which 
occupies about three acres and a half of ground. 
The western elevation faces Liverpool-street, 
reaching from Broad-street-buildings, on the 
south, to Bloomfield-street, on the north, abutting 
itself upon the Ophthalmic Infirmary, at the 
corner of Elder-street. The eastern elevation is 
near to Sun-street, Bishopsgate, the lineal 
measurement from which point to the back wall 
of the western offices being several hundred 
feet. Before this large extent of intermediate 
ground upon arches is the level of the new line 
of railway, and here the roof is being spanned, 
of a semicircular construction, sustained upon 
intermediate pillars, thus forming a vast ex- 
panse of double roofing overhead, the fall of 
which caused the accident. The exact manner 
in which the occurrence was caused is ascertained 
to have been the yielding of one of the lightly- 
tested wrought-iron tie-rods, which, by giving 
way, brought with it several of the girders and 
the major part of the springing iron arches 
which were fixed in their places. The brick 
walls gave no appearance of yielding, and none 
of the general scaffolding has given way. The 
timber used in scaffolding - supports alone 
throughout the building is of the value of at 
least 12,0001. 

Two bridges on the Castlecary branch of the 
Caledonian Railway have been swept away by 
the flooding of a stream which runs under the 
line at Cumbernauld Bank. 

At Ipswich, a granary-floor has fallen, at the 
premises of Messrs. Harpham, Palmer, & Harp- 
ham, iron merchants, on the Quay. The corn 
merchants hire the top part of the premises, 
over Messrs. Harpham’s shop, as a warehouse 
for grain. The barley fell bodily through to the 
next floor, which it also carried before it into 
Messrs. Harpham’s shop, which was filled with 
the grain. A man was severely injured. This 
is the third accident of the kind which has hap. 
| pened on these premises within a few years. 





punctuality being observed in the payment of 
| subscriptions by the members; and, pursuant to 
; notice, moved an alteration in Rule 3, to the 
effect that at the close of any session the name 
of any member more than one session in arrear 
should ke posted up in the room of meeting, and 
that it should be within the discretion of the 
committee to strike off the roll of members an 

| who should be two years in arrear with their 
subscriptions. The motion was, after a short 
discussion, carried nem. con. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews, Hon. Secretary, read a 
letter which had been received from Mr. Foster, 
Secretary to the Society of Arts, acknowledging 
the receipt of the protest of the Association with 
reference to the award of prizes for cottage 
designs, which he said would be laid before the 
council of that body. 

The Chairman said, the Association had much 
reason to be grateful to Mr. Bazalgette and Mr. 
Poulton for their kindness in allowing their 
members to visit the works of the Thames Em- 
bankment. He could say for himself that he 
was much pleased with what he had seen, and 
that he had not previously been aware of the 
interesting nature of the works with which the 
names of those gentlemen were associated. 

A member inquired whether any further facili- 
ties to visit the works would be afforded to such 
of the members as had been unable to inspect 
them on the occasion referred to by the 
chairman. 

The Chairman said, that they were received 
with the utmost kindness and politeness by the 
engineers of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and that he had no doubt all reasonable facilities 
for inspection would be afforded those members 
who might hereafter desire to witness the pro- 
gress of the undertaking. 

Mr. H. Dunphy said, that the visit to the 
embankment had been paid at his suggestion, 
and that he had reason to believe that the 
engineers of the Board would be happy to meet 
the views of the Association to any reasonable 
extent. The works were of an extremely novel 
and interesting character, and he recommended 
that in a few weeks hence another visit of 
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inspection should be paid, when the visitors 
would be enabled to trace the progress not only 
of the embankment per se, but also of the rail- 
way, the great sewer, and the boulevard or 
roadway, all of which were being carried on 
contemporaneously. 

Mr. Mathews stated that arrangements were 
in progress for a visit to St. Alban’s Abbey; on 
the 3rd of June. 

The Chairman recommended as many of the 
members as could spare the time to join the 
expedition, which he ventured to predict would 
be most interesting, and would well repay the 
trouble of a visit. He had no doubt but that on 
making application to the proper authorities the 
members would be enabled to see many portions 
of the church, interesting to students of archi- 
tecture, which might not be generally open to 
the public. 

A member suggested that a visit might also 
be paid to Hatfield House, the residence of the 
Marquess of Salisbury, which he stated was 
perhaps the finest specimen of Elizabethan 
architecture within reasonable distance of the 
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is shown of 3881. Os. 11d., and an expenditure of 
1471. 5s. 8d., leaving a balance of 2401. 15s. 3d. 
to be appropriated to the production of the 
publications. 

The “suspense account” shows that the 
amount expended on completing the stock of the 
early years has been 145l. Os. 6d., of which 
amount one-third, 481. 6s. 10d., has been charged 
to each of the fifteenth and sixteenth years, and 
the balance will be charged to the seventeenth 
year. Of the cash balance, 3501. have been placed 
on deposit account, with the Union Bank of 
London, in the name of the treasurer. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, and referring to the balance-sheets, ob- 
served, that from what he had seen, the society 
seemed to have well husbanded an amount of 
subscription which, considering the object at 
etake, was not at all creditable to the art-loving 
people of England. He then proceeded,—When 
I look at what that work is—the copiousness 
and beauty of its illustrations, the large area 
over which it moves,—the area, in fact, of all 
architecture,—without party, without partiality, 


metropolis, and which happily had not undergone | and without prejudice,—I must say that I think 
the process of “restoration.” He believed that this society has undertaken a work far greater assistance of paid contributors ; and in this way 
the Marquess of Salisbury would give permission and much more onerous than most institutions | the work might be got on with more rapidly. 


to view it if the necessary application were made of this size could have dared; and has carried it | 


to him. 


* Nuremberg.” 


but he was afraid that if they paid for assist- 
ance, and did not get men to act on the same 
principles as those who were now conducting the 
work, the scheme would altogether fail. 

Mr. Cates said that they had now gone 
through more than half the list of terms that 
was prepared in the first instance as an index to 
the Dictionary; and, according to the progress 
already made, they would only require five years 
and a half subscriptions from the completion of 
the publications for 1862, to enable them to 
complete the text of the Dictionary. There was 
much truth in what the Treasurer had said witk 
regard to the funds; but the progress of the 
work was also retarded, to a very considerable 
extent, by the great care taken in the production 
of the text. There was great difficulty con- 
nected with what had been said about asking a 
publisher to take the work in hand. In his own 
opinion, the only course open to them to realize 
| the wishes expressed, was to get some one with 
lan earnest interest in the art to advance them 
}money upon the security of their stock, which 
| was a very good security, and thus enable Mr. 


W. Papworth to call in, under his own supervision, 





Votes of thanks to the committee and officers, 


through with a success which is perfectly ex-| Mr. O. Hansard, Mr. W. Papworth, and Mr. 
Mr. C. L. Eastlake then read a paper on ceptionable. If we look at the life of Dr. | Cates, were then unanimously passed ; and Mr. 


Johnson, we see how his gigantic intellect 


Horace Jones was elected a member of the 


At the conclusion, a member expressed his almost broke down under the wearying work of | committee. 


surprise that so few students visited the south of lexicography, and his was the simplest of all dic- | 
Germany, as there were other towns fully as in- tionaries, namely, the Dictionary of a Language. | 
teresting as Nuremberg which deserved atten- Looking, again, at the Dictionary of the French | 


tion. Nuremberg was easy of access, and the Academy, how year after year was consumed in 


expense of getting there was not great. 


He the work undertaken by that great Royal Insti- 
suggested that other papers should be read tution; and looking, again, at our different ency- | 








THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


A GENERAL meeting of the subscribers to 


before the Associatian upon some of these clopwdias, and how much trouble, how much this charitable Institution, was held at the 


towns. 


finding and finding, and going back again and 


London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on Thursday, 


Mr. Edis understood that the object of Mr. | rewriting, are involved in every encyclopedia 25th ult., to elect four pensioners on the funds, 













































Eastlake was not so much to recommend the that has yet been produced,—what a contrast | yiz.—three males and one female, from a list 
details of the architecture in Nuremberg as to is presented when we look at the Dictionary of | of candidates of eight males and three females. 
point out a town in which cunningly devised Architecture that_is now being prepared by this The president, Mr. Thomas C. Lucas, occupied 
fables had been wrought in stone. As archi- society. Of course, I do not mean to say that | the chair. 
tectural examples, however, judging from the it is perfect; I do not pretend to say that it will) The Chairman said, they had met together for 
character of the sketches exhibited that even- equal the next edition, which may be produced the purpose of electing four pensioners on the 
ing, he thought they ought to be avoided. He early in the next century, when, I hope, we shall funds of their Institution, from a list of candi- 
considered that it would benefit them as see our friend Mr. Cates in vigorous and robust dates which was now before them. He was 
students better to visit other towns where the health, though, of course, of maturer years, but present with a mingled feeling of pleasure and 
Gothic was of a purer character. ready to carry that out as he has carried this regret—pleasure in carrying out a portion of 
Mr. Fastlake said the town of Nuremberg was Out. I say again, as I said before, that it is not | the object they had in view, and regret that 
well worthy of a visit for sketching, studying, creditable that a work of the sort should be their funds would not permit them to return all 
and measuring. supported by such an infinitesimally small | the candidates who had presented themselves 
The Chairman thought it was of great ad- number of the men and of the societies we for election. The Society was a progressive one. 
vantage for a student to visit a town so know feel an interest in art. I beg leave to | It had progressed to a certain extent, but more 
thoroughly Gothic in feeling. The picturesque- propose, not only from the chair, but from the | slowly than its friends desired. He trusted, 
ness of Nuremberg was most marked, and the , heart, “ That the report and balance-sheets now | therefore, that the builders of London and the 
peculiarity of the large roofs was much tobe read be received and adopted, and printed and | suburbs would come forward and support that 
admired. The immense area of the skyline circulated as usual.” | Institution, on which many of their poorer 
broken up to the high roofs of the buildings, Professor Donaldson seconded the motion, | brethren mainly depended; and if they could 
made the town marvellously picturesque and and in doing so suggested to the committee that | not afford their five guineas, they might sub- 
beautiful. they might with propriety consider whether | scribe their one guinea, or even their 10s. 6d. The 
Mr. Ridge observed that the houses at Nurem- , Some means could not be adopted for the pur- | building trade was one of a peculiar character. 
berg appeared to be painted in a much more pose of securing a more rapid issue of the It was full of vicissitudes, and the prosperous 
artistic manner than they were in England. Dictionary. He believed the plan of advertising | man of this year might, through unforeseen mis- 
This was produced by the houses being relieved for articles had been tried, and he felt that | fortune, the next year become a candidate for the 
one against another in a series of tints of which something ought to be done, if possible, to get on | benefits of the Society. He would congratulate 
the prevailing colours were green, buff, and a little more rapidly towards the completion of | those who must be successful on this occasion, 
neutral green. They were rarely repainted— | the work, which, if delayed for another ten years | and offer his sympathy to those who would be 
certainly not once in every three years, as was| Would, he was afraid, dishearten people from | less fortunate, trusting that on the next occasion 


































the case in this country. 


meet, in dealing with London buildings. 
paint (like that of the Nuremberg houses) 
would not do for the metropolis; indeed, he would 
not recommend the use of paint for anything but 
wood and iron work. 

After some further discussion, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Eastlake for his paper. 

It was announced that the next object for the 
class of design would be “ interior perspective ;” 
and that on the 9th inst. Mr. J. W. Penfold would 
read a paper on “ Metropolitan Improvements.” 








MEETING OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of subscribers 
was held May 26tb, at the House, in Conduit- 
street, Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope in the chair. 

The Secretary, Mr. Arthur Cates, read the 
report and balance-sheets for the past year, 
which show, for the fifteenth year, 1862, a total 
receipt of 4781. 10s. 4d., and an expenditure of 
3331. 2s., leaving a balance of 1451. 8s. 4d. avail- 
able to complete the publications for that year. 
For the sixteenth year, 1863-65, a total receipt 


| subscribing to it. 





scientific and historical parts of the different 
subjects were sometimes too largely treated 
upon, while the artistic part was, perhaps, in 
some degree, neglected. 

Mr. Sydney Smirke, the treasurer, said it 
must be borne in mind that the low state of the 
funds was a great cause of delay in the prepara- 
tion of the Dictionary. 

Mr. Horace Jones fully concurred in the ob- 
servations made by Professor Donaldson. What 
the Treasurer had said was no doubt of great 
importance, but he could not help feeling that 
in these days of mercantile and commercial 
enterprise, arrangements could be made with 
some energetic publisher for the purpose of 
completing the Dictionary. If the Dictionary 
were not finished for the next ten years, the early 
numbers would by that time have become ob- 
solete. 

Mr. Newton declared that the object which 
they had always had in view was, to make the 
work as far as possible perfect. The work had 
but hitherto been done by two or three people, 
and it could not have been in better hands, be- 
cause it had been with them a labour of love; 
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They were very much in- | there would be more elected. He was of opinion 

Mr. Blashill thought that the longer an/debted to those getting up the work for the 
architect lived the more difficulties he had to | amount of labour they bestowed upon it; but he 
Flatted | ventured to suggest that some of the articles 
'might very well be shortened, and that the 


that if the builders generally contributed, every 
one of the candidates would be elected on their 
first application. With the day’s election there 
would be twenty-one males and nineteen females 
on their fands. 

The poll was then proceeded with, and during 
the absence of the scrutineers,— 

Mr. Joseph Bird who had taken the chair, 
owing to the departure of Mr. Lucas on a 
pressing appointment, informed the meeting 
that between 300 and 400 votes only had been 
recorded, so that 10,000 or 12,000 votes had not 
been made use of. He mentioned that in order 
that the candidates at the next election should 
be more diligent, and use greater energy in 
calling upon their friends. He was quite sure, 
that where subscribers paid for a certain object, 
they did not like their votes to be lost. He 
hoped what he had stated would act beneficially. 

On the return of the scrutineers, Messrs. 
Cozens and Stirling, the following were announced 
as the successful candidates :—Thomas Martin, 
aged 78, carpenter, unable to work through 
debility and the infirmities of old age. William 
Terry, aged 78, painter, plumber, &c.: his dis- 
tress arose from great losses in business and old 
age. Thomas Birch, aged 73, carpenter: his 
distress was caused by severe accidents, loss of 
trade, and inability to labour. Sophia A. Crane, 
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aged 72, widow of a builder: her only means of 
support are Sl. per annum, and a residence in 
Balls Pond Almshouses. 

The fortunate candidates having returned 
thanks, the usual complimentary votes termi- 
nated the proceedings. 








THE BUILDING TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.—The workmen are again agitating 
for an advance in wages. The stonemasons— 
the originators of the movement—allege that 
the increased and increasing cost of house and 
room rent, the high price of butcher’s meat and 
other provisions, the general prosperity of the 
trade, and the fact that in nearly all the pro- 
vincial towns the wages of the building opera- 
tives have been advanced 2s. to 3s. per week, 
entitles them to an advance of 6d. per day. A 
memorial asking for that advance was accord- 
ingly presented to the masters. 

Plymouth.—The men on strike at Plymouth 
have resumed work, and withdrawn the “rales” 
objected to by their employers. 

Stockport.—The operative painters are still on 
“ strike ’— not, however, as was erroneously 
alleged, for a reduction of the hours of labour, 
but for an advance of wages from 5d. to 6d. per 
hour, equal to 3s. 6d. per week of 56 hours. 


negotiated the purchase of property that might 
be required, and Mr. Hunt (whose salary is 
1,0001. a year) was consulting surveyor in the 
office, giving his advice on matters referred to 
him. The political head of the department re- 
quired a professional man like Mr. Hunt to give 
him his advice on matters coming within 
his special knowledge and experience. 

As to the cause of delay in laying before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the materials 
necessary for him to form an opinion in respect 
to the estimate required for the new buildings 
at Kensington designed by Captain Fowke, Mr. 
Cowper said that the building was intended for 
the natural history collections of the British 
Museum. It was thought right to give the 
officers of the Museum an opportunity of con- 
sidering the plans. Accordingly, Captain 
Fowke’s plans were sent to the trustees at the 
end of last year. They were anxious to give 
them full consideration, and they had only lately 
expressed an opinion, which was not however 
final, as they had referred the plans to a sub- 
committee. When the trustees had made up 
their minds the Government would resume its 
action. 


and Park-lane, Mr. Cowper said that the Office 
of Works was concerned in the scheme, because 
a portion of the park was proposed to be taken. 


As to the proposed road between Piccadilly | 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Wellington.—The contract for the erection of 
the new covered market at Wellington has been 
given to Messrs. Treasure & Son, of Shrewsbury 
and Newport, whose tender, 6,1731., was the 
lowest of five sent in. The erections, although 
not so large as at first contemplated, will em- 
brace a covered market, with shops and stalls 
for butchers’ meat, fish, poultry, butter, 
vegetables, fruit, &c., with a detached building 
in the rear, with room for unloading, for use as 
a potato market. The work will be carried out 
under the inspection of the architect, Mr. Bid- 
lake, of Wolverhampton. 

Rochdale.—The local general purposes com. 
mittee have determined to suggest to the Town 
Council, at their next meeting, the advisability 
of altering the interior plans of the new Town- 
hall, by adding a large hall for an Exchange, at 
a cost of about 7,0001. In order to accomplish 
this, fewer corridors will be inserted in the new 
plans. An Exchange has been long wanted in 
Rochdale. 

Endcliffe (Sheffield). — The large mansion 
which Mr. John Brown, J.P., is erecting at End- 
cliffe, on the site of the old hall, is fast ap- 
proaching completion; and is, in fact, in so for- 
ward a state that the architects (Messrs. 
Flockton & Abbott) issued invitations to view 





He said he had no objection to the scheme, 





There is some prospect of a prompt and satis- 
factory settlement of the dispute, one or two of 
the masters having already consented to pay the 
advance. 

Bradford.—The plasterers’ labourers still con- 


tinue on strike. The masters have offered the | 


shilling advance in wages which is asked, on the 
condition that the men find their own tools, as 
the practice is in Leeds, Manchester, and other 
large towns; but these terms have been refused, 
and there is no sign of an agreement being come 
to at present. The strike of the plasterers has 
terminated by the masters yielding the advance 
of 2s. per week sought,—the second advance of 
2s., and a half-day holiday on Saturday in addi- 
tion, since 1863. The wages of the men range 
now from 25s. to 28s. per week. 

Middlesborough.—The joiners have struck work 
for an advance of 1s. per week in their wages. 
Some short time ago, they made a demand on 
the masters for 2s. advance and half-a-day’s 
holiday, and the masters met this by granting 
1s. advance and the half-day. When the men 
got this, they gave notice for the other shilling, 
since which they have now got it, the masters 
being unable from press of work to resist their 
application. The wages of the town are now 
28s. per week, with half-a-day’s holiday on 
Saturdays. 

Stockton-upon-Tees.—The joiners’ strike has 
terminated with the advance in wages, but not 
the half-day’s holiday, except in a few instances. 








THE OFFICE OF WORKS. 


On the vote of 24,148]. for the salaries and 
expenses of this office, Mr. Cowper, in reply to 
questions as to Mr. Pennethorne’s salary of 
1,5001., and other emoluments, said that the 
professional fees for the work performed by that 
gentleman would amount to a much larger sum 
than he at present received. The extensive pur- 
chases of land on the site of the new Foreign- 
office and of the land between Bridge-street and 
New Palace-yard had been conducted by him, 
upon whom had also devolved a great deal of 
business connected with Battersea Park and 
other metropolitan improvements. It ‘was 
necessary that there should be some professional 
man connected with the Department to whom 
application could be made for advice, and Mr. 
Pennethorne was a very able man, of great ex- 
perience. The agreement with him was, that he 
should give his services as surveyor and con- 
sulting architect, but when he was employed to 
furnish designs, or act as an architect in erecting 
new buildings, then he must have his five per 
cent. like other architects. In former days the 
Office of Works had three architects, who re- 
ceived a per centage—3 per cent., he believed— 
for their labours, and the office was bound to 
employ those architects in every work which was 
erected. It was, however, thought that it would 
be an immense advantage that the office should 
not be restricted to any particular architect. 
Mr. Pennethorne had no absolute claim to be 
employed on any new work. It was deemed 
better to appeal to the profession at large. Mr. 


Pennethorne was the surveyor who surveyed and | 


|although he did not think it the best. It was 
| true that there was some difference between the 
| Commissioner of Woods and himself as to the 
| propriety of making the street, but no expense 
| was caused thereby to either department. The 
best plan would be the widening of Park-lane, 
but such a proposal must originate with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and he had not 
heard yet whether the Board had decided on 
adopting the best plan, or only the second best. 

In reply to a question as to whether it was the 
intention of Government to erect at Brompton 
the buildings designed by Captain Fowke for the 
Natural History Collection, Mr. Cowper said it 
was the intention of the Government to make a 
proposal, but he thought it better not to go now 
into the question what that proposal might be. 
No step had been taken which would in the 
| slightest degree prevent full and ample considera- 
tion of the subject. 





OUTLOCK v. LOCKOUT. 


Sir,—In reading over your leading article of 
last week about “strikes,” and what are com- 
monly called “lockouts,’ I observe that you 
| have adopted another form of the latter word,— 
namely, “ outlocks.” This certainly appears to be 
a more pronounceable word than the one in or- 
dinary use, and one which I should feel inclined 
to adopt myself did I know a “reason why.” 
Therefore, I should feel obliged, with very likely 
others of your readers, if not trespassing too 
much on your kindness, if you would impart the 
needful information.—Q. 


[Our only reason for deviating from the vulgar 
custom with regard to this word was a desire to 
conform to the settled analogy of the English 
language, and to avoid giving countenance to the 
establishment of another glaring irregularity in 
addition to the host which already disfigure our 
orthography. It is a well-known rule in the for- 
mation of compound nouns substantive from a 
verb and preposition, that in the compound word 
the preposition is placed first and the verb last, 
although in their simple state the reverse holds 
good. Thus, from let out we have outlet ; from 
set out, outset; from cast out, outcast ; from pour 
out, outpour ; from cast off, offcast ; from set off, 
offset ; from pour down, downpour ; and numerous 
other words, which no doubt will suggest them- 
selves to our correspondent. There may be a 
few words, such as look-out, which are not yet 
brought under the general rule; but as this 
word hardly admits of a plural, the incongruity 
is not so striking as lookouts would be. Never- 
theless, we do not despair of seeing this word 
rectified, in time, in accordance with general 
analogy. It is only necessary that the example 
should be set by a few writers of credit, and then 
such barbarisms as lockouts and lookouts would 
disappear from our language altogether.—Ep. } 











A Pusric Park ror Onester.—It is stated 





that the Marquis of Westminster is preparing 
land for a public park and recreation grounds, as 
a gift to the citizens of Chester. 


|the building, which were made use of by a 
| numerous party. A large sum of money has been 
| expended on it. The hall stands upon the site 
of the former residence of Mr. Henry Wilkin- 
/son; and it is just two years since the sale of 
the old hall to Mr. Brown was completed. The 
contractors had to remove the whole of the then 
existing building ; to remove the old and ex- 
cavate new foundations; to level the grounds in 
some parts and raise them in others, in order to 
open out the prospect from the front of the 
house. The hall stands upon a sort of plateau 
just below the Ranmoor road, and commands 
extensive views to the south-east, south, and 
west; and it is a conspicuous object from the 
Hathersage road. The site is in the centre 
of about 40 acres of land, which has been 
laid out in gardens and ornamental grounds, 
planned by Mr. Flockton, after the Italian 
model. A large conservatory, with a lofty 
dome, and pineries, vineries, &c., are placed on 
the western side of the grounds, and behind 
these is an extensive kitchen garden. The 
general style of the hall is Italian. Above the 
entrance porch are groups of figures by Wyon, 
representing the Seasons; and the pediment of 
| the south front, above Mr. Brown’s bedroom, 
| supports two figures by Papworth, emblematic 
of Labour and Art. The south is the principal 
| front. The whole house is fitted with Breguet’s 
patent electrical bells; which are so numerous 
that twenty or thirty wires pass beneath the 
flooring of some of the rooms. These wires 
concentrate on the landing outside Mr. Brown’s 
bedroom ; and, by touching an ivory knob there, 
he can communicate with any of the servants of 
the house, or with the lodge-keeper at the en- 
trance to the estate. The stoves have been 
supplied from Roscoe-place and Chantrey Works, 
and the chimney-pieces by Mr. Hadfield. The 
kitchen stoves are by Longden & Co. The stone 
carving has been executed by Messrs. Mawer & 
Ingle, of Leeds. The modelling for the orna- 
mental ceilings has been produced by Mr. 
Green, of Sheffield, from the designs of Mr. 
Flockton. The outside shutters to the principal 
windows are a Belgian invention. They are 
made of iron, and slide into the wall by means 
of a rack and pinion. These shutters either 
make the window secure at night, or can be 
used as sun-blinds, as the louvres can be regu- 
lated to any angle. The Messrs. Craven have 
been the contractors for the masonry and 
joinery. The carpentry has been executed by 
Mr. W. Gibson, of Ecclesall ; the external 
plumbers’ work by Mr. Bissett, and the internal 
plumbing and the glazing by Mr. Pitt. The 
plasterers’ work has been done by Messrs. 
Craven, under the superintendence of Mr. Large. 
The vineries, the lower terraces, and the lodges 
have been built by Mr. Wade; the stables by 
Messrs. Craven. Messrs. Ellis have fitted up 
the warming apparatus, iron-work, &c., for the 
conservatories, saloon, and vineries. The de- 
coration of the rooms was entrusted to Messrs. 
Rodgers. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The new county court, 
situated between the Assembly Rooms and the 
Savings’ Bank, in Westgate-street, has been 
opened for business. The entire cost of the 
building is about 10,0001. and its erection has 
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been at the expense of the Treasury. The plans 
were prepared by Mr. C. Reaves, surveyor to the 
Treasury, the resident architect being Mr. Betts. 
The contractors were Messrs. Scott & Reed: the 
joiner work was executed by Messrs. John & 
William Lowrey : the fitting up of the court and 
various offices was done by the Messrs. Sopwith; 
and the gas fittings were entrusted to Messrs. 
Walker & Sons, of the Percy Iron Works. Mr. 
Patterson was the carver employed on the 
exterior of the building, the various stone figures 
which adorn the front wall being his workman- 
ship as well as his own design. The iron rail- 
ings in front of the court-house has two 
entrances from the front, viz., the public 
entrances on the left of the building, and the 
private entrance of the judge on the right. The 
court is, as might be expected, the largest room 
in the building: it is 50 ft. long by 38 ft. wide, 
and 24 ft. in height. The court is lighted by 
two lantern lights, the sashes of which are made 
to open, some on centres with quadrants; and 
the side lights are made to hang. Independently 
of the sashes, ten ventilating flues have been 
carried up the court walls, and made either to 
open or shut by patent ventilators. The room 
is heated in winter time by hot-air stoves in the 
body of the court, and the usual stove on the 
judge’s bench, and lighted with gas by brackets 
fixed to the pillars. The advocates’ retiring- 
room and the jury-room are in front of the 
court, corresponding to the judge’s room on the 
same level. The public entrance to the court is 
by a flight of stone steps, which lead into the 
body of the court from behind. 








ANGLO-FRENCH WORKING-CLASS 
EXHIBITION. 


A meetTiInG of working men was held in the 
Society of Arts’ great room, convened by the 
promoters of the above undertaking, on Tuesday 
evening, the 23rd ult., Mr. William Hawes, chair- 
man of the council, in the chair. After discus- 
sion, it was resolved that— 

“This meeting, having heard the statement of Mr. 
Coningsby, in reference to the proposed Anglo-French 


Exhibition, recognizes in this movement an evidence of 
the gradual extinction of national prejudices, and of the 


Railway, at the spot where the said railway 
crosses the Hampstead-road. 

They are now in treaty with the North- 
Western and another company, for the disposal 
of their interest for a small sum; and should 
they be able to arrive at a settlement, the pro- 
prietors will make a new railway to Charing 
Cross, or rather to the Thames Embankment. 
They will then apply to Parliament for time to 
make the new street, and again, after a short 
time, to be excused from making it altogether, 
thus destroying the hopes of some of my neigh- 
bours. A. M. 





* RATS, MICE, FLIES, WASPS, AND OTHER 
SIMILAR ANNOYANCES.” 


Let me add to the testimony of your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Payne, that chloride of lime will 
be found a most efficacious and safe wash for 
dogs infested with fleas. Although yours is not 
a sporting paper, I have little doubt many of 
your readers will be glad to know how they may 
rid their canine favourites of troublesome 
acquaintances; and having tried many specifics 
without avail, I had recourse to a dilution of 
chloride of lime, about three years ago, and have 
never found it fail. Cave CANEM. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Newbury (Berks).—Newton Church has been 
consecrated. It has been rebuilt at the entire 
cost of Mr. and Mrs. E. Arbuthnot, of Newtown 
House, near Newbury. The edifice, which is 
from a design by Mr. Woodyer, is of the Early 
English style, and built of flint, capped with 
Bath stone. It has an octagonal pointed tower, 
containing four bells; a gable roof covered with 
red tiles; and an east and west window of 
staiped glass, with several of less dimensions on 
either side. The church has open sittings, of 


sons. The roof is of polished oak, and the 
pulpit, reading-desk, and communion rails of 





carved oak. The floor is composed of tesselated 
_pavement. At the eastern end of the north 
| aisle there is a stained-glass window. In the 


in the chancel, are stalls for a surpliced choirs 
The nave has been restored, and the pews have 
given place to open benches of stained deal. 
The gallery, which blocked up a tower arch, has 
been cleared away. The ancient font now 
stands on a base of Portland stone. The new. 
pulpit of open carved work, in chestnut, has a 
base of Portland stone and steps of the same 
material. The architect employed was Mr, 
R. I. Jones, of Ryde; and the builder, Mr. Dash- 
wood, of Ryde. The church was formally re- 
opened on Easter-eve, 

Pershore.—The whole of the restoration works 
of the Abbey Church originally contemplated by 
the Restoration Committee have now been com- 
pleted. It is intended to hold special services 
in the church, with the object of liquidating a 
small balance, and, if possible, of providing an 
inner lobby at the western entrance, which the 
architect (Mr. Seott) has suggested as a great 
| improvement to the church. The estimated cost 
of the lobby is between 301. and 401. 

Llanllwchaiarn (Cardiganshire). — The new 
church, built upon the site of the old one, has 





| oak, sufficient to accommodate about 170 per- | 


| been re-opened by the Bishop of St. David's. 
|The plan consists of a nave, 57 ft. by 22 ft.; 
| chancel, 24 ft. by 18 ft.; and western porch, the 
| whole width of nave. The walls are 18 ft. from 
| floor to plate, and 40 ft. from floor to ridge. At 
the west end rises a stone spirelet, 70 ft. to the 
top of finial. The materials used are the local 
| blue stone, with external and internal dressings 
of Box ground stone. The timber is Quebee red 
| pine throughout. The roofs are covered with 
| blue and green Carnarvon slates, in patterns, 
| with red tile ridge and crest. The nave is seated 
, with low open benches, which will accommodate 
| 180 adults. The chancel contains the stalls and 
subsellia, with prayer-desk. The altar-table 
| rises five steps from the nave floor, and stands 
on a foot-pace, backed by a reredos formed in 
panels, and inlaid with incised patierns filled in 
_with cement. All the passages and chancel 
floor are paved with tiles, laid in patterns. The 
style adopted by the architect, Mr. Withers, is 
Early Middle Pointed, freely treated. The cost 
| of the structure is about 1,1001, 
| Bulkington (Warwickshire).—The re-opening of 
Bulkington parish church, after restoration, has 
been celebrated. The church, a few years ago, 


<a advance which has been made by the workmen of chancel there are four other stained-glass win- presented the not infrequent spectacle of a fine 
0 


th countries in the knowledge and appreeiation of the 
true principles on which the material prosperity and 


moral progress of nations depend ;”” 
and that— 


“ This meeting pledges itself to promote by every 
meaas in its power the success of the undertaking.” 








‘SPECIFICATIONS AND 
MYSTIFICATIONS.” 


Srr;—In your remarks on my letter upon the above! 200, Such accommodation was felt to be quite original 


subject, in last week’s Builder, you say that ‘‘ builders 
should see, before signing contracts, that the specification 
and drawings are clear.”” Allow me to observe that, 
although on the surface they may appear clear, yet (as in 
the case referred to) it is frequently impossible to make 
sure that the works can be carried out in accordance with 
the specification and drawings, without taking all the 
dimensions afresh, and verifying those calculations which 
have led the architect to the result to which he has 
arrived—a labour no builder could be called upon to per- 
form, and an interference no respectable architect would 
submit to. 

In my humble opinion, it is anything but respectable to 
entrap a builder into signing a contract which refers to a 
specification and drawings which cannot be carried out, 
and afterwards coming down on that unfortunate for 
penalties, because he has not done impossibilities ! 

Whether the arehiteet be the responsible party, or 
whether his client is the proper person to sue, is a point 
upon which I am at present in the dark, and on which I 
would wish to be enlightened ? A Bourupsr, 














THE NEW STREET THROUGH 
ST. GILES’S. 


§1nx,;—Noticing in your pages an inquiry as to 
why the railway from Hampstead to Charing 
Cross is not proceeded with, I beg to inform 
* A Denizen of Charing Cross” that I have good 
authority for stating that the scheme is now 
standing for the want of money, the public not 
having so readily taken the shares as was anti- 
cipated, in consequence of their finding that the 

i rs were not making the arrangements for 
the new street through St. Giles’s, so essentially 
provided for in the Bill; and this important pro- 
vision was the principal reason that allowed the 
Bill to pass unopposed by H.M.’s commissioners. 

The present position is this:—The company 
has consented to give up the idea of proceeding 
further with the railway than the Hampstead- 
road, forming a junction with the North-Western 





dows. Messrs. Wheeler, builders, of Reading, 
performed the contract, the woodwork being 
executed by Messrs. Adey & Son, Newbury, and 
the painting and plumbing by Messrs. W. & G. 
Boyer, of the same place. 

Tottenham (Middlesex).—St. Michael’s Church, 
Wood Green, has lately been rebuilt on a larger 
plan, and having been sufficiently completed for 
the purposes of divine service, has been re- 
opened, It was built some twenty years ago as 
a small chapel for a congregation of scarcely 





inadequate to the requirements of the very con- 

| siderable district which has of late years sprung 
| up around it. The very dangerous condition of 
the building too, resulting principally from in- 
| sufficient foundations on a treacherous. soil, 
| rendered certain important measures absolutely 
| necessary to secure its safety, repeated shoring 
and underpinning of the walls having proved 
unavailing, and contributing only to the dis- 
figurement of the building. The church has 
accordingly been rebuilt, the old materials 
having been re-used to the best advantage. It 
now consists of a nave with clerestory windows, 
and north and south aisles, and is capable of 
accommodating nearly 600 persons. The old 
chancel remains for the present. The tower, 
which is placed at the east end of the south 
aisle, is carried up no higher than is sufficient 
to serve as a porch; its completion and the 
erection of an entirely new chancel remain to 
be done. The cost of the works already exe- 
cuted has been about 2,2001., exclusive of the 
value of the old materials. Mr. Henry Curzon 
was the architect, and Messrs. Carter & Sons, 
of Holloway, were the contractors. 

Newport (Isle of Wight).—The work of restora- 
tion at Gatcombe Church has now been completed. 
The chancel has been rebuilt, The interior walis 
are lined with chalk, with layers of freestone 
from the neighbourhood. The east window, 
which is of Portland stone, and is composed of 
three lights with tracery above, is filled with 
stained glass. The centre light represents the 
Crucifixion ; that to the left, the Last Supper; and 
that to the right, the Laying in the Sepulchre. 
The chancel is raised on two steps, the part 
within the altar-rails being two steps higher 
again, and paved with encaustic tiles; and here, 











old building thoroughly churchwardenized—its 
old roof gone, its windows mutilated, its arches 
blocked up by galleries, and the interior excel- 
lently whitewashed. All this has been now 
| changed again—the galleries removed, and the 
tower arch thrown open, its old arcades restored, 
|a new chancel arch added, and a complete and 
general restoration effected. The north and 
south aisle, nave, and chancel, have been entirely 
re-roofed, the masonry cleaned and repaired, 
and the church brought back as near to ita 
state as altered ritual and times 
| allowed. The old pews have not been yet re- 
moved, from want of fands. The work has been 
carried into effect by Messrs. Fox, of Atherstone, 
in the main part from the designs of Mr. G, T. 
Robinson, the archidiaconal architect, and the 
chancel roof and some other parts appertaining 
to the chancel by Messrs. Richardson & Son, of 
| Stamford, the architects to the lay rectors, who 
| are the trustees of the Oakham and Uffingham 
| charities. 

Louth.—A new church has been opened at 
| South Reston. The church consists of nave and 
chancel, with an eastern apsidal termination, 
| and has a vestry ard south porch. Its principal 
characteristic is simplicity in outline and detail. 
| The nave and chancel are under one roof, with- 
out the usual break over the chancel gable, but 
internally there is an arch between the nave and 
chancel. The internal walling generally is of 
coloured brick, with some strings of stone, 
Externally there is a bell gable at the end of 
thenave. The works have been executed by 
Mr. T. Maxey, of Louth, from the designs and 
under the supervision of Mr. James Fowler, of 
Louth. 

Sheffield.—The fand for the purpose of erect- 
ing seven new churches in Sheffield now amounts 
to 20,7641., exclusive of about 4,000/. which will 
be voted by Church Building Societies. The 
total amount required is 31,0001. 

Fulford (Yorkshire).—The foundation-stone of 
anew church, at Fulford, near York, has been laid 
on a site of about three roods of land on the left 
side of the main road approaching the village 
from the city, only a few yards on the city side 
of the lane leading down to the neighbouring 
village of Heslington, and opposite the entrance- 
gates. to the grounds of Mr. W. Hotham. The 
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style of the edifice is to be French Gothic, and 
it will possess a tower and spire, and accommo- 
dation for a congregation of 450 persons. Messrs. 
Pritchard & Son, of York and Darlington, are 
the architects, and Mr. Alderman Weatherley 
the contractor. 

Hayton (Cumberland).—The foundation stone 
of a new church has been laid at Hayton, 
Aspatria. ‘ The church will be built by subscrip- 
tion, and will cost about 1,1001. The architect 
is Mr. Travers, of Manchester: the contractor 
for the mason work is Mr. H. Grave, of Aspatria; 
and for the joiner work, Mr. J. Tremble, of 
Aspatria. Mr. J. T. Hayton, of Onghterside, 
has been chosen by the committee to superin- 
tend the erection. The style of architecture is 
chiefly a combination of Norman and Gothic. 
The building will be of red stone, and though 
there will be no spire, there will be an orna- 
mental bell-tower. The inside dimensions of 
the nave are 54 ft. by 25 ft. 6 in., and the chancel 
27 ft. 6 in. by 21 ft. The church will be built to 
accommodate about 220, and the district assigned 
te it are the townships of Hayton, Mela, Ough- 
terside, and Allerby, containing in the whole a 
population of 1,095. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Weybridge (Surrey).—The new Congregational 
church here has been opened. The style is 
Decorated, and the plan is cruciform, and mea- 
sures across the nave 32 ft. 6 in., and 48 ft. Gin. 
across one transept. The length of the church, 
including the apse, is 69 ft., andthe height from 
floor to ceiling is 27 ft.6 in. The whole of the 
outside walls are built in stone, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Godalming, in rough random-work. 
The quoins are in Bath stone. The interior is 
finished ‘with brick, with rough stucco, and 
jointed. The entrance to the body of the church 
is through the base of the tower, which at the 
same time forms a porch. From the tower 
springs a spire which rises from the ground 
to the height of 84 ft., and is surmounted by a 
vane, which carries it up to the height of 90 ft. 
The lower part of the main timbers of the roof 
is exposed to view, and is wrought, stained, and 
varnished. All the principal windows are filled 
in with stained glass, supplied by Messrs. Ward 





& Hughes, of London. The church is lighted by 
a number of star pendants, and all the gasfitter’s | 
work has been done by Mr. Rothwell, of London. | 
It is warmed by hot water, by Mr. Smith, of! 
London. There is accommodation for 330 | 
persons at present, but when the other transept | 
is finished it will accommodate 390. The total | 
cost of the church, including warming, lighting, 
boundary fencing, stained glass, and architect's | 
commission, will be a little over 2,1001., exclu- | 
sive of site, which cost about 2001. Mr. John 
Tarring, of London, is the architect; and Mr. 
Saunders, also of London, is the builder. 

Banbury.—The new Wesleyan chapel in Ban- 
bury has been opened. The architect was Mr. 
Woodhouse, of Bolton, Lancashire. The work 
has been executed by Mr. A. Kimberley, of Ban- 
bury, the original contract price being 3,4001., 
exclusive of the spire, which was estimated to 
cost about 3001. The actual cost has, it is said, 
run up, including sundry extras, to between 
5,0001. and 6,0001. The material of the chapel 
is of Brackley and Bath stone. The interior is 
calculated to seat from 1,100 to 1,200 hearers, 
the free sittings being about 200. The pulpit 
built by Mr. Kimberley is of carved oak, upon a 
base of stone, the communion-table with its en- 
closed railing being immediately in front of it. 
The pillars at the main entrances to the chapel 
are of red Mansfield stone. The roof is an open 
one, and the galleries are supported on cast-iron 
pillars. The windows have a stained edging, 
while over the pulpit is one of more deeply 
stained glass. 

Sharnbrook.—The foundation stone of the en- 
largement of the old Baptist chapel has been 
laid. The total expense of the enlargement is 
estimated at about 6001. The contractors are 
Messrs. Gostick & Tysoe, and the architect Mr. 
g. Usher, of Bedford. 

Gamblesby.—The new Wesleyan chapel, erected 
on the site of the old meeting-house, has been 
completed. The design is of the Gothic period. 
Mr. Richardson, of the North-Eastern Railway, 
drew the plans. Messrs. Teasdale, of Gam- 
blesby, were the contractors for the stonework ; 
Mr. Brown, of Ousby, for the joiner work ; and 
Messrs. Scott, of Penrith, for the plastering and 
painting. The pews are open, and stained a 
dark oak colour. At the east end of the build. 





ing is a large stained window ; and from a centre 
of the ceiling is suspended a chandelier, upon 
which are fixed large paraffin lamps. Attached 
to the chapel is a school-room, underneath which 
is a heating apparatus. 

Fen Drayton (Cambridgeshire).—The foundation 
stone of the new Wesleyan chapel at Fen Drayton 
has been laid. The site occupies about one rood, 
and is given by Mr. W. Cooper. Mr. Hutchin- 
son, of Huntingdon, is the architect ; and Messrs. 
Bunting & Saint are the contractors. The 
chapel is to be in the Gothic style, with a tower 
and a spire, about 100 ft. high. It will cost 
about 1,2001., and will be complete, it is ex- 
pected, about the latter end of August. 








Books Receibed. 


Notes on the South Lancashire Dialect. By J. A. 
Picton, F.8.A. Liverpool, 1865. 


THESE notes are reprinted from the Transactions 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Liverpool. They contain an interesting analysis 
of the various elements, or ingredients, and 
sources, of the Lancashire dialect, from its 
Cymric or Celtic nucleus, emanating from the 
adjoining high lands, to its Angle, Saxon, Jute, 
and other successive superfoetations from ex- 
trinsic sources. 

Perhaps a time is coming when the relation- 
ships of the languages of mountainous, high 
level, or highland countries, will show that 
these are in general more ancient and purer 
than the low level languages—not so much on 
account of the inhabitants having been driven, 
as aborigines, from the low lands by invaders, 
but from the mere fact that the high lands were 
inhabited by human beings at a time when the 
low lands were under water. We have already 
pointed attention to the probability of this with 
reference to the philological affinities of the Sub- 
Himalayas and the Caucasus, and in allusion to 
the intrusion of the Aryan race between the 
Tamulian of the high land of Southern India 
and the coeval races of these same Sub-Hima- 
layan high lands. Something quite analogous 
appears to have occurred on a small scale in the 
Lancasterian low land between the Cambrian 
and the Cumbrian, the Welsh and North English 
high lands, anciently—aboriginally — inhabited 
by the Celtic or Cymric races, no doubt, at a time 
when the Cambrian and Cumbrian high lands 
were islands, and Lancashire lay between them 
under the sea. It was into that intermediate 
and less ancient land that the Celtic (first) and 
then the Teutonic, or the Angles, and Saxons, the 
Danes, and others, intruded, while still the high- 
lands remained the great centres of the primitive 
or Celtic inhabitants, who could not therefore be 
said to have been driven into these highlands 
by the intruding races. As we have before said, 
a great philological and ethnological light is 
probably about to dawn in this direction on 
the ancient history of mankind ; although first 
our suggestion may possibly be scoffed at by 
shallow thinkers, whose mental force lies solely 
in scoffing; and, when the suggestion has been 
fully adopted, then we shall be jeered at for 
claiming it as our own. This has frequently 
been the fate of the Builder's innumerable pio- 
neering suggestions. 

As Mr. Picton remarks, “by many educated 
persons dialects are considered as mere vulgar 
corruptions of the current language of the 
country, equivalent to the cant or slang phrases 
which obtain currency from time to time in 
particular classes of society in our great towns. 
This is an error which it is very desirable to 
eradicate.” The fact is that it is mainly among 
the provincial dialects that the purer forms cf 
the old English language are to be found. 
Of course, these now look antiquated and 
uncouth, and are not admissible into refined 
modern society. Yet, as observed by Mr. Picton, 
this is not so with reference to “ broad Scotch.” 
It must be recollected, however, that broad 
Scotch is not merely a dialect of the English 
language, but is itself the language of a once sepa- 
rate and independent and coeval nation, not of a 
mere province or county of England ; and it might 
as well (or much rather) be expected that “the 
American language,” as a Yankee called it, 
should be inadmissible to polite society in 
England, as that the Scottish should. As for 
the Scottish language, however, ranking coevally 
with the English, it ought no more to be 
called even old English than old English Scottish. 
The two countries, as we have said, were coeval 
and independent, though both always spoke the 





same language essentially ; for the Scottish lan- 
guage, though as old as old English, is essenti 
the same. It is rapidly becoming modernized, 
however, under English auspices. 





The Holy Sepulchre and the Temple of Jerusalem, 
By James Fercusson, F.R.S, London: Murray, 
1865. 

Ir will suffice to mention that we have in this 
volume the two lectures delivered by Mr. Fer- 
gusson in the Royal Institution, Albemarle. 
street, on the 21st of February, 1862, and 
March 8rd, 1865. Outlines of these have been 
already given in our pages, where indeed some 
of Mr. Fergusson’s views were originally set 
forth. Investigations during eighteen years that 
have elapsed since the publication of his “ Essay 
onthe Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,” have in 
no way altered his opinion that the building known 
as the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem (wrongly 
called the Mosque of Omar) is the identical 
church which Constantine built over what he 
believed to be the Sepulchre of Christ. The 
volume before us gives a complete statement of 
the argument, contains a considerable number of 
engraved illustrations, and is altogether a very 
interesting work. 





VARIORUM. 


“The Quadrature of the Circle; or, the true 
ratio between the Diameter and Circumference 
geometrically and mathematically demonstrated. 
By James Smith. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co. 1865.” Mr. Smith must be a highly prac- 
tical man, since he is chairman of the Liverpool 
Local Marine Board, and member of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board ; nevertheless he here 
deals con amore with what we cannot but still 
think is a very impracticable and undemon- 
strable question. It is Mr. Smith’s belief that 
he “ can produce geometrical figures by the score 
in demonstration of the truth of the theory, that 
eight circumferences are exactly equal to twenty- 
five diameters in every circle.’ We respect 
Mr. Smith’s ingenuity, but we are not convinced, 
although we see nothing to sneer at in his 
endeavours.——The Calcutta Engineer’s Journal 
gives, in the number for April, as usual, several 
articles from our pages, and with our perfect 
goodwill. Articles that cost us much money are 
reprinted not merely all over the country, but 
all over the world; and, so far from offering 
any objection, provided the source be acknow- 
ledged, we see it with gratification. In the 
number of the Calcutta Engineer's Journal 
already referred to, we see, however, the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Amongst our selections will be found an article signed 
‘Rajmistree,’ taken from the Builder: we have not in- 
serted this on aceount of any merit of the article, but 
vecause it refers entirely to this country. We will our- 
selves say a few words on the system of building on 
wells,” 

A less gracious acknowledgment we have not 
met with for some time. 








Miscellanea. 


INstITUTION or Civit ENGINEERS.—The Annual 
Conversazione of the President of this Institution 
—Mr. John Robinson M‘Clean, F.R.A.S.—took 
place on Tuesday evening last. The company 
numbered upwards of seven hundred. The ar- 
rangements were in charge of Mr. Charles 
Manby, F.R.S., honorary secretary, and Mr. 
James Forrest, the secretary, and were very 
effective and satisfactory. Amongst the objects 
exhibited was a large number of excellent 
pictures. 


East Lonpon Inpustriat Exuipition.—This 
exhibition will be held in St. Mary’s Schools, 
Whitechapel, from the 12th of July to the 2nd 
of August, both inclusive. The musical arrange- 
ments are under the direction of Mr. J. Proud- 
man, the conductor of the International Refor- 
matory Exhibition. The Board of Trade have 
already licensed the Exhibition. There is to be 
another Exhibition of a speculative character in 
the east of London, from which it should be 
carefully distinguished. The East London Work- 
ing Classes’ Industrial Exhibition, to be held in 
St. Mary’s Schools, Whitechapel, is under the 
patronage and guarantee of the Marquis of 
Westminster, the Earls of Shaftesbury and 
Macclesfield, Lord Bury, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and various other influential gen- 





: tlemen. 
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SMOKE PREVENTION.—The Mersey Steel and 
Iron Works have applied for leave to lay a gas 
conduit 20 ft. under the surface of the street, 
and leading into their works. The object of this 
change is to smelt their iron with gas instead of 
coal, and so to completely abate the smoke 
nuisance. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INsTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND.—At the last meeting of this 
Society, it was arranged that the annual meet- 
ing for this year should be held at Dorchester, 
from Tuesday, August 1, to Tuesday, the 8th, 
inclusive, and the local committee and pre- 
sidents of sections were nominated. 


Sewace Uririsation Birrt.—On the motion 
of Lord Ravensworth, in the House of Lords, 
the following were agreed to as the select com- 
mittee on this. Bill:—Earl of Derby, Earl of 
Romney, Viscount Strathallan, Viscount Tor- 
rington, Viscount Eversley, Lord Polworth, Earl 
of Cork, Lord Redesdale, Earl of Longford, Lord 
Ravensworth, Lord Essex, and Lord Ebury. 


Duruam ArcnitecturAL Society.—The first 
meeting for the season of the Architectural and 
Archeological Society of Durham and North- 
umberland was held in Hartlepool and neigh- 
bourhood. The members who attended visited 
a number of places, paying particular attention 
to the old church of Hartlepool. A paper was 
read by Mr. Longstaffe, on “ The History of the 
Church and Town;” after which the members 
dined together, under the presidency of the Rev. 
W. Greenwell, of Durham. 


ALLEGED Risk IN OPENING SAFES AFTER 
Fires.—At the late conflagration in Richmond, 
United States, according to the New York Daily 
News, a curious incident occurred. Some week 
or ten days after the fire, the iron safe of the 
Enquirer office was opened; when, immediately 
on the admission of the air, the books and papers 
were ignited and consumed. Such was also the 
cas? in all other safes which were not in brick 
vaults. In these latter the contents were un- 
injured. The Enquirer safe, at the time it was 
re-opened, was cold externally to the touch. 


Proposep Art EXHIBITION aT ALTON Towers. 
At a recent meeting of the London Committee, 
held at the residence of Viscount Ingestre, M.P., 
the prospectus of the Local Committee, with 
some amendments and additions, was adopted ; 
and it was decided that the opening of the ex- 
hibition should take place, if possible, on Wed- 
nesday, July 5. The general management of 
the exhibition is to be entrusted to Mr. C. B. 
Worsnop, of the South Kensington Museum. 
The committee will very shortly receive articles 
for exhibition. Special trains will be run fre- 
quently during the exhibition to Alton from 
many parts of the country. 


SupMaRINE Lirtinc Macuine. — An in- 
teresting experiment of M. Eybert’s newly- 
invented submarine lifting machine, the Narval, 
has just taken place on the crater lake of 
Tazana, on the mountains of the Puy-de-Dome. 
The valve of the huge machine having been 
opened, the apparatus was made to collapse and 
sink to the bottom of the lake. A diver then 
went down and attached to it large masses of 
rock, weighing 60 tons. The machine was then 
again inflated, and slowly rose to the surface 
with its immense burden. A report addressed 
to the Minister of Public Works by the prefect 
bears testimony to the perfect success of the 


experiment. 


DaMaGE IN UNDERPINNING WaLt.—In the 
Court of Common Pleas, a case Williams v. 
Golding, was tried in which the defendant 
was a builder, who had been employed to build 
two houses adjoining one belonging to the 
plaintiff. It was necessary to underpin the 
plaintiff’s wall, and in the course of this opera- 
tion the plaintiff’s house sustained damage. 
Consequent upon this, an action was brought, 
and the jury awarded him 201. Mr. Philbrick 
now moved for a rule for a nonsnit. The Act 
18 & 19 Vic., c. 122, s. 108, said that no 
action should be brought against any district 
surveyor “or other person” for anything in- 
tended to be done under the provisions of this 
Act, unless a month’s notice of action were first 
given. It was submitted to the court that the 
defendant was entitled to notice of action under 
this provision, and that such notice not having 
been given the plaintiff must be nonsuited. 


BurNine o¥ A THEATRE IN StockHoLm. —A 
Stockholm letter states that the Park Theatre 
of that city was entirely destroyed by fire on the 
night of the 22nd. The building being con- 
structed almost entirely of wood, all the efforts 
of the firemen to arrest the progress of the flames 
were fruitless. 


Tron Rattway Carriaces.—The Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroad Company have received one 
or two iron passenger-coaches. This car is sixty- 
seated, in point of appearance not excelled by 
any passenger-coach in the north-west. It is 
constructed entirely of iron, with the exception 
of doors and windows and inside linings. 


Mrrace.—On the 26th ult., in the morning, 
the wind being 8.S.E., the summit of the cliffs 
of Hastings were distinctly visible from the port 
of Dieppe, the distance being about 47 miles. 
The phenomenon of mirage is not of very rare 
occurrence in this portion of the Channel, the 
inhabitants of Hastings and Eastbourne having 


the aid of Nature’s great “ refractor.” 


been often favoured with a view of Dieppe by | 


Coprer.—The demand is languid; the smelters 
are now selling tough at 89/1. per ton; best 
selected at 921. per ton; manufactured, 961. per 
ton.— Ryland’s Circular. 


RESTORATION OF THE PALACE AT BruNswick.— 
The Chamber of Brunswick has just met in an 
extraordinary sitting to consider a proposal for 
the rebuilding of the ducal palace. A sum of 
nearly a million thalers was voted almost unani- 
mously for the purpose. 


WeELpiInc SreeL aND Cast oR MALLEABLE 
[ron.—Mr. William Carson Corsan, of Sheffield, 
has provisionally specified the use of a composi- 
tion, consisting of borax, fifty parts; Calais sand, 
thirty parts ; emery, ten parts ; and manganese, 
ten parts, in the welding of steel and cast or 
malleable iron; but he does not restrict himself 
to these precise proportions. 


MeErropotitaN Boarp or Works.—The sub- 
ject of the proposed gratuities of 6,0001. to the 
engineer, and 4,000/. among his assistants, 
|was taken into consideration at last week’s 































| meeting of the Board, who decided, by a majority 
Tue ArLantic TeLEcraPH CaBLE.—The new of 18 to 4, that the recommendation of the com- 
telegraphic cable, destined once more to connect | mittee was excessive in amount, and the pro- 
England with America, has been completed. | posal premature ; and that the subject be post- 
For a year past, the machinery of Messrs. Glass | poned until the works are nearer completion. 
& Elliott, of Greenwich, has been busily at work, | 
and the directors of the company invited anum-| THE Loca Government Act, 1858.—At a 
ber of gentlemen to witness the ceremony of ™eeting of the West Hove Improvement Com- 
twisting the last foot and inch of the 2,300 miles | Missioners, held on Tuesday, a resolution was 
of rope, after which the completion was of course unanimously adopted, and without discussion, to 
celebrated by eating and drinking, at an enter. ®pply the above Act to the district over which 


tainment which took place in the Ship Tavern, the said commissioners have jurisdiction, so 
Mr.'J. Pender, M.P., in the chair. that the whole of Hove parish beyond the 


Brunswick-square district, excepting some agri- 
EXHIBITION OF INsEcts.—The Central Society cultural land, is now under the Local Govern- 
of Agriculture of France has proposed an exhi- ment Act. 
bition, not of husbandry, nor of horses, cattle, or | 
dogs, but of insects. The programme of the| DEMOLITION or THE Pr1azza oF St. LAWRENCE, 
animalia to be displayed is thus set forth :— | Reapinc.—The local Board of Health having 
First class.—Useful insects: 1. Insects used for decided to remove the piazza on the south side 
the production of silk; 2. For the production of of the Church of St. Lawrence, and also the 
honey and wax; 3. Tinctorial insects; 4. Edible projecting aisle known as “ Knollys Aisle,” the 
insects ; 5. Those employed in medicine. Second resolution as to the piazza was at once carried 
class.—Noxious insects:—Those injurious to into effect, and the old land-mark was destroyed 
cereals, the vine, other crops and industrial | before even a protest could be made against the 
plants, kitchen gardens, plants furnishing food resolution. The piazza was erected in February, 
for animals, fruit-trees, forest-trees, and timber 1619, at a cost of 100l., by John Blagrave. The 
wood ; parasitic animals of man and the inferior aisle, also, proposed to be demolished, was raised 
animals, &c., et hoc genus omne. | in 1637 by Sir F. Knollys. 





Tue CaTasTRopHE aT THE Great Western| Sanitary Matrers IN IRELAND.—At a meeting 
Rattway.—The coroner’s jury, in this case, of the Belfast Board of Guardians, a member 
after hearing a mass of evidence, returned the | stated that he had visited Boyd’s-court, in the 
following special verdict :—“ That the deceased, middle of a dense and rich population, fifty yards 
Henry Charles Leblanc Newberry, was acci- | from Donegall-place, and the like of it he never 
dentally killed by the fall of a wall and a stack saw. He never saw human beings in such an 
of coals, on the premises of the Great Western | awful place. They were without light. There was 
Railway Company, in the occupation of the| not a bed in the place, and they had nothing 
Lilleshall Coal Company ; and the jury impanelled | but wood shavings to sleep upon. He had to hold 
having recorded a verdict of accidental death, | his nose the whole time he was in it. The people 
desire to give their opinion that the conduct of | of Belfast should be ashamed of themselves,— 
the Lilleshall Coal Company has been utterly | talking of their missionary operations, and send- 
reckless with regard to the stacking of coals | ing thousands of miles to catch a stray Laplander 
against the wall that fell on the deceased, and when there was such work for them at their own 
they also think that the officers of the Great | doors——The churchwardens and officers of 
Western Railway Company were highly culpable | health appointed for the parish of Down in 
in not protecting the public from the danger of| accordance with the provisions of the 59th 
the falling of a wall which they knew to have/| George III., chap. 41, have issued a notice 
been in a dangerous state for several days|calling the attention of the parishioners to 
before its fall.” | sections of the Act relating to nuisances; and 

Vaewn:ee See Peeenr~Te Seltowing |e that it is the intention of the officers of 
were amongst the sales on the 30th ult., at the! health to enforce the law without delay, in order 


Guildhall Coffeehouse, by Messrs. Driver.— tegninnt emigiess em. 
Leasehold two mansions, being Nos. 42 and 75, 
Onslow-square, Brompton, producing 3001. per | 
annum, term 86 years, from 1849; ground-rent, | day evening at the Freemasons’ Tavern—Lord 
171. per annum—4,7101. Leasehold seven re- | Bury, M.P., in the chair. The artists have two 
sidences and premises, being Nos. 1 to 6 and 12, | funds for the benefit of distressed members of the 
Summer-place, Onslow-square, Brompton, pro- | profession. One is the Artists’ General Benevolent, 





Artists’ BENEVOLENT Funp.—The 56th anni- 
versary of this excellent Fund took place on Satur- 














































































ducing 6381. 10s. per annum, term 85 years from 
1850; ground-rent, 351. per annum—9,330l. 
Leasehold ten residences and premises, being 
Nos. 1 to 10, Summer-terrace, Brompton, pro- 
ducing 8251. per annum, term 86 years from 
1849; ground-rent, 501. per annum—12,3301. 
Leasehold mansion, being No. 17, Southwick- 
crescent, Hyde Park, let at 2921. per annum, 
term 96 years from 1840; ground-rent, 21. per 
annum—4,5701. At Garraway’s, by Messrs. 
Edwin Fox & Bousfield.—The beneficial interest 
in the lease of the professional residence, No. 
45, Threadneedle-street, term 21 years from 
1863, at a rent of 901. per annum—2,0001. 
Leasehold house, being No. 18, Canterbury- 
road, Ball’s Pond, let at 28/., term 99 years 
from 1852; ground-rent, 31. 5s, per annum— 





Rule granted. 





225 


which, like the present one, has been established 
more than half a century, from the funds of 
which relief is afforded to distressed meritorious 
artists generally. In the case, however, of the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund the benefits are 
strictly confined to those artists and their 
widows or orphans who have by their subscrip- 
tions or donations established a claim upon the 
fund. The one is founded on the provident 
principle; the other is purely benevolent. 
During the last year fifty widows of artists 
have participated in the benefits of this charity, 
and a large amount of relief had been afforded 
to deserving recipients of its funds. At the 
dinner, of which about 100 gentlemen partook, 
it was announced that her Majesty had, for the 
twenty-seventh time, presented her annual do- 
nation of 100 guineas. 
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Scarsoroven.— Two almshouses at Scar- 
borongh have been sold by auction, by order of 
the Charity Commissioners, who intend to erect 
new almshouses on some less costly site, and to 
give the poor the advantage of the surplus. The 
commissioners stipulated that the old inscription 
stone over the entrance of the hospital should 
be handed over to them for insertion in the wall 
of the new building, or otherwise. The inscrip- 
tion is as follows :—‘ These hospitals were built 
by Elisha Trott for two widows to live in, who 
died Sept. 19th, 1697.” The property was pur- 
chased on behalf of the Local Board, who con- 
template widening and greatly improving that 
part of St. Thomas-street in which this property 
is situated. 

Fartvre or Granite CasEMATE Forrtirica- 
TIONS.—Recent experiments at Shoeburyness, 
it seems, show that granite is not only unsuited 
for resisting shot, but is a most dangerous 
material for those who are behind it, We in- 
vent guns which go off at the wrong end, and 
wound the gunners, and we erect fortifications 
which are more dangerous to the defenders than 
to the assilants. What the course of the War 
Office will now be it would be idle to conjecture, 
but the regret must be universal that the forti- 
fications at the entrance to the Thames, about 
Portsmouth, around the Isle of Wight, and 
generally round the south and west coast, should 
have approached so near completion on what 
must now be regarded as an erroneous principle. 


Discovery or CANNEL Coat IN New Sovurtu 
Wates.—The Journal of Gas Lighting says,— 
** Advices have been received, by the last over- 
land mail, of the discovery, about 80 miles from 
Sydney, near a line of railway now in course of 
construction, of a workable seam of cannel coal, 
which surpasses the hitherto unrivalled Bog- 
head in richness. Its yield per ton is reported 
to be 17,500 cubic feet of gas of thirty-one- 
candle illuminating power, and ‘745 specific 
gravity. The discovery must exercise great 
influence on gas-lighting in Australia, the East 
Indies, China, California, and South America, by 
enabling the gas-works of those countries to use 
their inferior local coals, and bring up the 
quality of their gas to a satisfactory illuminating 
power by the addition of a small quantity of 
Australian cannel.” 


Tre Iron Trave.—The following quotations are 
from Ryland’s Circular, May 27th :—South Staf- 
fordshire pigs,—Common forge, 21. 15s. to 31.; 
better class, 31. 2s. 6d. to 37. 5s.; common melt- 
ing pigs, 21. 17s, 6d. to 31. 2s. 6d.; better class, 
31. 10s. to 4l.; best makes, 41. 5s.; cold blast, 
41, 15s. to 51.; refined metal, 4]. 10s. Mann- 
factured Iron,—Marked bars, 8!/. 10s.; hoops, 
91. 10s.; sheets, singles, 107.; doubles, 111. 10s. ; 
lattens, 131.; angles, 81. 5s. to 91.; gas strips, 
81. to 8l. 10s. The commoner makes of our 
district in bars are being quoted at 71. ds. to 81. 
at works; puddled bars, 67. to 61. 5s.; scrap 
bars, 61. 10s. to 71., according to quality. North 
Staffordshire : bars, 7/. 10s. to 71. 15s.; best, 81.; 
best best, 81. 10s.; best angle iron, 8l. 10s.; 
best T iron, 91.; best plates, 97. 10s. Welsh 
bars, 67. 10s, to 61. 15s.; Welsh rails, 71. 2s. 6d. 
to 71, 5s. at Works. These prices are quoted as 
“at Works,” unless when otherwise specially 
mentioned. 


Stream Omnipuses.—An omnibus drawn by a 
steam engine has commenced running regularly 
on the high road between Nantes and Niort. 
The road from Nantes to Niort presents several 
rather steep hills, which the engine with its omni- 
bus, according to Galignani, ascends and descends 
with the utmost facility and safety. The engine, 
called the Avenir, weighs about 7 tons, with its 
provision of water and coals: it is 16 ft. 5 in. 
long, and 6ft. 11 in. wide. 


Tue Victoria Ratwway Sration, MANCHESTER, 
At Victoria Station the alterations are on a 
gigantic seale, and must involve a vast expendi- 
ture. The works are rapidly. progressing. The 
Btation, large as, in its new shape, it will be, is 
capable of still further extension, as the wants 
of the public may require it. Its appearance, too, 
will be greatly improved. The new triangular 
roof is 60 ft. high, and we believe it was erected 
12 ft. higher than was intended, owing to the 
extensive alterations made by the London and 
North-Western Company in their part of the 
station, some time ago. All the platforms at the 
Victoria Station are being raised to the level of 
the carriages, and new waiting-rooms and book- 
ing offices have necessarily been erected to 
accommodate the sub-divided traffic. The Salford 
Station is being remodelled and enlarged. 


Tue LiverPooL WHOLESALE MARKET QUESTION. 
At a recent meeting of the markets committee, 
Mr. Samuelson proposed the adoption of a site 
near St. John’s Market, which would give 10,640 
square yards, at an estimated cost of 87,8751. ; 


Fairhurst moved an amendment, to the effect 
that the site be at the North Haymarket, with 
an area of 13,000 square yards, at a.cost:of about 
56,0001. The amendment was lost by 6 to 4, 
The meeting then adjourned, the original reso- 
lution not being put, as.a further amendment 
is to be moved upon it, 








TENDERS 


For the erection of warehouse, Tower Royal, Cannon- 
street West, for Mr. J, Jacobs. Mr, M. 8. Joseph, 





architect :— 
Read & Som ......ercessserarsceeeres £2,026 0: 0 
Lawrence & Son ........ OE: Kee 
Ashby & Horner ........ connie cae Oe: 
Hill & Keddel .............. piibteetak 1,848 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon. ...,........00«. 1,880 0 0 
Conder....... 1,817 0 0 
Po Se rere . 1,751 0 0 
Axford & GOme> ..0..s.ccccescsese Adah 1,708 0 0 
Brown & Robinson ........ nice Tat oe 
Newman & Mann.,..........00.000... 1,688 0 0 





For police offices and prison cells (except the warming 
and ventilating) for the Corporation of Sheffield. Mesers, 





Floekton & Abbott, architects :— 
Byron ..... ; £8,690 0.0 
Gomersall ..,,,........ sleisaiaihinailamaiaes 8,675 0 0 
NIG bi cides sothinatoninosoccenqnes 8,570 0 0 
Craven Brothers ........ avebvasaeken . 8,480 0 0 
Neill (accepted) ...,.......+.00cereee 6,840 0 0 





For a house for Mr, Robert Free, at Mistley, Essex. 
Mr. R. Barnes, architect :— 








8 anid saseece £1,185 0 0 
SERINE. sntevneuhacnsinsnadhaiiemtanntion 1,111 0.0 
Holland (accepted, with modi- 

fications)..........00se-09 Sishaiabs . 1,098 0 0 





For additions to seed stores, in the King’s-road, 
Reading, for Messrs. Sutton. Mesers. Wm. & S, T. 
Brown, architects, Quantities supplied :— 


NMED asavseutsamaaabecaprtanmuneian ,164 0 0 
RTE: caissicnvncnsasansccanaiigunes 1,159 0 0 
EE IO a ie: 1,154. 0 0 
PETE, seccnuntanitivesageoeunt sane ee Ge 
pT ER RE HER 1,147 0 0 
Wheeler, Brothers ..... heithheeabe 1,136 0 0 
Wood rolhe .......0s-s00rseeee wuandaantnt 1,008 0 0 
OLLI LLDPE LEST 1,098 0 0 
Barnicoat (accepted) ............... 1,000 0 0 





For new school for British School Committee, at Red. 
hill. Mr. Williamson, architect. The first two took out | 





their own quantities; the others were supplied by Mr, 
Mathews :— 
oe, En rn senrornnvntere @ .@ 
Wesley 7” 0 0 
Holdsworth .... 839 0 0 
Thornton 719 0 0 
Sheppard & Room (accepted)...... 710 10 0 





For building new warehouse and workshops, Newman- 
nests Oxford-street, for Mr. Crisp. Mr, J, B. Benwell, 
architect :— 





U5 snctenticakdnonteleninidiounibietun 
I iciccncinceatnninens adee 
Southall & Watson....., 
SOOO GET: scaspecssncsasexsessssseden 





For new church at Wickham-road, Deptford, Kerit. 
Mr. F. Marrable, architect, Quantities by Mr. W. F. 








Stone & Pierce .....0....,0-2++0000e £13,502 0 0 
PN Seiki nk sauncernavouapneavgnins 13,385 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole ............... 13,280 0 0 
DOVOR....000000 hisndetiashiamnans siti . 18,1938 0 0 
Myers & Son .... 00 
STINE snniseccnesansrsoscsesnesapavoene 0 0 
MI Sint oiestssstintssacéenvaans 12, 00 
Jackson & Shaw,.,.....ccceces.sees . 12,3850 0 0 
Longmire & Burge .,.........0... 12,159 0 0 
Simms & Martin.............c0c0000 11,550 0 0 





For the chapels, registrar's house, and lodges at the 
new cemeteries for Ashton-under-Lyne and Dukinfield. 
ps” se & Ayliffe, architects :— 











For Christ Church Schools, Battersea, exclusive: of 
teachers’ resid Mr, E. C. Robins, architect :— 





Jackson & Shaw ...............0 .-.. £2,898 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole ............00: ; Q 

Fincher & Martyn ............0+ + 2,817 0 0 
; SS Rae eindeesanoentiieaneedendiais 0 0 
Maeers ..... 00 
SIR scaiccibihensiscnicnd 00 
Newman & Mann 00 
Scrivener & White ... 00 
Nicholson 00 
NI cists saschGlad cc ahipnabionithcbinesicih 0 0 
Lathey Brothers (accepted) 00 








For new. class-rooms, St. Stephen’s Scho Padding- 
ton, Messrs. Francis, pochlteaie;—- ™ . 
MyOte BBW s...0...5.scccciecrosesso’ vee. £994 

Colls & Son 


oeewee 








or, excluding corporation property, 80,0001. Mr./ 


For parsonage-house, Christ Church, Battersea, Mr, 





Bennet Kays, architect. Quantities . — 
Sesion baieu woseoeacsacacaces sce Meee: Gh @ 
| aaa ag la ain 2 oe : - 
Sharpington | “rE - 
ee wae WIG ...0.cserccessaree Seas : : 

er & Martyn ..... Ee 
en -. 1,976 0 0 
Lathey Brothers ........ Fe. gaa 1,43 0 0 
Bass....... ati kisaiibaniiieasuvaaneeaschacnne 1,880 0 0 
Maeers.......... dcapuabhddadthponaseneaee 1,830 0 0 
TOSS ...crcceees asesceseahtukde ukpnsene 1,815 0 0 
Newman & Mann (accepted) 1,793 0 0 





For house and shop, Plough-lane, Battersea, for Mr, 
John Smith. Mr. Charles om architect :— . 
Lathey Brothers ,,...........e:seseen» £358 0 0 
CEDBIEE creressennnanennectenens-catiinee SE: Ge 
Lacy ..... satilshnand cad pibbbenaeitaidabe 335 0 0 
For teachers’ residences, Christ Church Schools, 
Battersea. Mr. E.C, Robins, architect. Quantities. by 

Mr. Rickman :— 





Jackson & Shaw ....... SEE eer £1,075 0 0 
OIG is cissh vehinlinide capa aeladiel dents 1,068 0 0 
soshee & “vy. i pnqinnednoreeegin ‘ 1 . . 
‘in ID pepeaseqseccees, a 
Brea ane seen audsseobbanniboesmiase 973 0 0 
Nicholson & Son ....... iaetheakgaactinn . 968 00 
Newman & Mann.....,.......00:0++ . 5 0 0 
Maeers ,...... Seteanidnetahenel laa . 98 00 
SD eitueiansthslibhigthatnsbevebeenoeets ° 918 0 0 
Scrivener & White .................. 900 0 0 
Lathey Brothers (accepted)...... 861 0 0 





For new buildings, Bishopsgate-street Within, for the 
City Offices Company, Limited. Works to level of 
ground-floor, Messrs. Francis, architects :— 


Brown & Robinson ..,..,......... £11,181 0 0 
| eshte ae eR oneste 10,987 0 0 
Keyes & Head..........ccccsssorssoe 10,577 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon............... 10,447 _0 0 
Hill & Keddell........... eitsbiaideas: a 0 0 
Breas & Co. srcsccocasegsas ineceannnnn 9,970 0 0 
Henshaw ......... ARES OY 9,845 0 0 
Hill & Sons ....... inietnaeitininensions 9,630 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ....ccccccseseeaes 507, 0 0 
te TR 9,679 0 0 
Colle & 80m ..cssessaccocsszesccergssse. 9490 0 0 
PIII: sksctccasontecnpnscnncsssns 9,376 0 0 





For additions, alterations, and repairs at the Jews’ 
Free Schools, Bell-lane, Spitalfields. Messrs, Tillott. 
Chamberlain, architects, Quantities supplied :— 


DN 6s iccrctsencrentasiscasesiand £13,576 0 0 
Hill & Keddell ........ imedtiiallnadi 13,328 0 

Myers & SOnS ...,..seccsccesseeseeeee 13,296 0 0 
PE nic chtteiinnshinssnteeniabaasiensh’ 13,294 0 0 
Ashby & Hormer..,.........0...000008 12,981 0 0 
PORTO A: Batts. ssiececetsscsnsccesss 12,975 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ...,...,........... 12,777 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons ............cc0008 12,181 0 0 
Ashby & Gons .............00..0...000 12,084 0 0 
Pritchard (accepted) ............ 11,782 0 0 





For five attached cottages, Avenue, Denmark-street, 
Camberwell, Mr, J. Thomas, architect, Quantities sup- 






plied :— 
OO me oe 
Colls & Co. a, fee. @.0 
Soper . 1,739 0 0 
Palsford 1,534 15 0 
Pearce 1,565 0 0 
Thompson 1,385 0 0 
Minard 1,298 0 0 
Pescott 1,290 0 0 
Brashier.......... 1,150 0:0 
Westrope (accepted) 1,057 0 0 





For sundry buildings and additions te,souse and home- 
stead at the Manor Farm Old Windsor, for the Commise 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Woods and Forests :— 







Sergent .. .. £2,230 0 0 
Jenkins . . 2,217 14 0 
Cowland .......... . 2,188 0 0 
Oades (accepted).........ccceecereee 2,160 0 0 





For “The Albert Wing,” Royal Asylum of St. Ann’s 
Society, Brixton-hill, essrs, Wimble & Taylor, ar- 











chitects :— 
Hil -» £5,095 0 
AI ciniicrctunintignersiertuapenaiosnce Ma: Dai 
KADY. ...cecsesesssaees ‘haan 4,773 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon ..... 628 0 0 
Colls & Son .......... hiseaban 0 0 
& Son 4,444 0 0 
Sawyer wo... eontrn . 4,359 0 0 
ie cumsavtrccenesesene 4,295 0 0 
Stone & Pearce..... . 4,206 0 0 
Se deectanesstiins ws» 4200 0 0 
Gulland & Thompson............. 4,150 0 0 
For alterations to No. 11, Wardour-street, Oxfords 


street, for Messrs. Garrett & Whittaker. Mr, F,. Ps 
Holsworth, architect :— 


En a £592 0 0 
anes sfavesccessrserearaetenapenenyecs 659 0 O 

an it nctvitinersignseiins 517 0 0 
Selleck (aecepted) ....... Siena conn 478 0 0 





For building a new house adjoining the Black Horse, 
Evelyn-street, Deptford, for Mr. Stapley. Mr, W, Nunn, 












architect :— 

Banks «++ £2,046 0 0 
LATIN . 1,504 0 0 
SING: cant sihescsnmneoatsnnindesina casa 1,455 0 0 
NOE cicanencsndsiabsavtbatvegancinese 1,432 0 0 
Pearson. ,... . 1,40 0 0 
Habble  .......04. 1,395 0 0 
=, NRE A i ip aii cl, ket panenerss A 00 





For the erection of a new banking-house, with shop and 

dwelling-house adjoining, at Weston-super-Mare, Somer- 

set, for the West of England Banking Company, Mr. W, 

ayy amg architect, Quantities supplied by Mr.. 
. A. Clark :— 


. op 
Palmer ...scsseseereee £3,060 ..s..e £1,950> «1.05000 





cooooooo 
eooooosco 





ere er eee er Pr eeee Tere 


SS Hepaenatoat Negi 908" ...... 4,681 
Jones & Son ......... 2,029- ...... 680... 4, 
Perry (accepted)... 2,668 ...... 1,657 evens 4820s 





